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Bishop Hurst’s picture of the Wandering Huguenot, 
as over against the Wandering Jew, will have its 
attractiveness to those who leve the Bible, and who 
love the loyers of the Bible. The influence of the 
Huguenot has been prominent in America both in the 
the North and the South, and it was never greater 
than to-day. 


Again the London friends of Sunday-schools have 
agreed on days for special prayer in behalf of Sun- 
day-schools throughout the world. The full text of 
their Call is given under the head of Work and 
Workers. These days of prayer have hitherto been 
welcomed and improved by many in America, and 
doubtless this will be true this year as hitherto. 
There is always need of prayer for Sunday-schools. 
Those who are at work in these schools, and those 
who oversee or watch them, ought to be always ready 
to improve an opportunity of prayer in their behalf. 


At last we have been given a definite recipe for 
doing our whole duty in life. It comes from one of the 
most cultured of the younger English essayists, and here 
it is: “To love playthings well as a child, to lead an 
adventurous and honorable youth, and to settle, when 
the time arrives, into a green and smiling age, is to 
be a good artist in life; and deserves well of your- 
self and your neighbor.” But after all, common 
people who are not cultured essayists will still say to 





themselves, under the breath: “ Let us hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren knows how to put a truth 
into rememberable words. “Fixed resolves need 
short professions ” is his terse way of summing up an 
argument, in the last Sunday Magazine, against the 
endeavor to make a moral victory easier by running 
behind a great battery of words. It is the waverers 


and the feeble-willed, says he, who try to brace them-’ 


selves up by talking, and are profuse in their vows. 
“The sober temperament, that measures difficulties 
and knows the tenacity as well as the gravity of its 
determination, keeps its breath for the struggle, 
and does not waste it on blowing the trumpet before- 


hand.” 


“ What a pity it is,” says one, “that these splendid 
lessons in Exodus come just in vacation time to all 
our Sunday-schools!” “Just in vacation time, to all 
our Sunday-schools!” Only think of it! Because 
your school is shut up in hot weather, you think that 
every school worth thinking about is closed too. 
Why, there are more Sunday-schools in session in 
July than in January; and a great many more 
scholars in them. There is no mistake about this. 
The city Sunday-schools are but a small portion of 
the Sunday-school force of America at the best, and 
the best of the city Sunday-schools never take a vaca- 
tion. Do you note that? 

Printed questions, on a lesson paper or in a ques- 
tion book, have a proper place in helping a scholar 
or a teacher in his lesson study. They suggest to him 
what speciiic truth is stated in the text, or what 
teaching is to be derived from it. But these questions 
are not to be read off by the teacher in his teaching 
of the lesson. If a teacher cannot even ask a question 
about the lesson without having the question before him 
in writing or print to read out to the scholar, how 
can he expect the scholar to answer, the question 
properly unless he has the answer in writing or in 
print before his eyes, to read off to the teacher? Un- 
less, indeed, the teacher expects the scholar to be bet- 
ter prepared with the lesson than he is! Buta teacher 
who would expect that wouldn’t be much of a teacher 
—would he? 


Under the head of Books and Writers we give a 
notice of the Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock’s Ameri- 
can Version of the New Testament, and say that in 
its present form it is so faulty and inaccurate that its 
publishers ought to withdraw it from circulation, and 
in some way replace it with a,proper substitute. 
After the inner form of our paper, containing this 
notice, had gone to press, we received a circular note 
from the publishers, saying that Dr. Hitchcock “had 
discovered some inaccuracies in the first impressions,” 
and in consequence a revision of the work is in prog- 
ress. Weare glad that an attempt is making to cor- 
rect some of the blunders to which we have referred. 
But just here it is instructive to read over the com- 
mendatory notices of this American Version by 
several of our neighbors, as, for example, The Christian 
Intelligencer and The New York Evangelist. The 
first named of these papers says without any quali- 
fication; “ No pains or expense have been spared in 





the endeavor by editor and publisher to make 
this version strictly accurate. The scholarship and 
integrity of the editor are too well known and estab- 
lished to be called in question. There are the strongest 
reasons for confiding in his vigilance and capability.” 
And relying on this sweeping confidence in editor and 
publisher, these papers which profess extreme care in 
their book reviews passed over unnoticed these many 
signs of the editor’s failure in this work to be “ strictly 
accurate,” and to have exercised due “ vigilance” 
in his sphere, which have induced both editor and 
publishers to combine in a new outlay of “ pains and 
expense” to secure that which the approving critics 
were sure had been secured already. Not only in 
the printing of this volume, but in the scholarship of 
its editing, and in the matter of its reviewing by 
partial friends, there have evidently been what the 
publishers call “some inaccuracies in the first im- 
pressions.” 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


There are two sets of grumblers, or rather there are 
two styles of grumbling, about the religious teaching 
of to-day. On the one hand it is said that the re- 
ligious teachers of this enlightened age are still dwell- 
ing upon the antiquated and long-outgrown precepts 
of the semi-barbarous Hebrews of thirty centuries 
ago. On the other hand it is declared that these 
teachers are talking only about creeds and dogmas, 
leaving practical morality out of the range of their 
instruction. It is commonly the same sort of men, 
often the same men, who do this growling in beth 
directions. It is the men who sneer at the religion of 
the Hebrews who find most fault with Christian 
preachers on the score of their ignoring pure moral- 
ity in their preaching. Both classes of grumblers are 
squarely met in the prominence just now given to 
the study and teaching of the. Ten Commandments. 
All the Sunday-schools of the English-speaking world 
are at present busy over the lessons of morality in 
these Commandments. And the practical question is, 
Where could they find a better or a higher standard of 
morality than just here ? 

The Ten Commandments, or the Ten Words as 
they are called in the original, were first spoken to 
the Jews; but they were not designed for the Jews 
only. How do we know that? Why do we pick 
them out from all the other words of God to his 
peculiar people, and say that these alone are 
for all peoples and for all time? One of the 
best puttings of the reason for this exceptional 
prominence of the Ten Words, is that of Dr. Howard 
Crosby, that they are the only written message God 
evér sent to his children, “The Decalogue stands 
alone as God’s manuscript.” God has many times 
spoken to men by man. He has on many occasions 
spoken with an audible voice. Only on one occasion 
did he put in writing what he had to say concerning 
the duty of man toward God andtoward man. Then 
he wrote with his own finger on tables of stone ; and 
when these tables were broken by man, God wrote 
the message over again. That written message of 
God—that manuscript of the Ten Words—was 
guarded jealously in the inner sanctuary of the tab- 
ernacle, where not even the high-priest himself could 
enter save once in a year, and then “not without 
blood.” And the original manuscript was preserved 
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in its original form until its words had been made 
known through the Jews to all the ends of the earth. 
Could this be said of any other words of the Hebrew 
ordinances ? 

In the New Testament, as in the Old, the Jew has 
prominence because of his being the bearer to us of 
the written message of God, ‘“ What advantage then 
hath the Jew?” asks Paul; and no one will claim 
that Paul depreciated Christianity. His answer to 
his own question is, “ Much every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that into them were commitied the oracles of 
God.” These oracles of God are as binding to-day 
on all those who through faith have become par- 
takers in the promises to Abraham and his descend- 
ants, as they were on the original descendants of 
Abraham in the wilderness of Sinai. Their binding 
force will never be outgrown until God who wrote 
them is outgrown. The need of their enforcement 
will never be outgrown until the sins which they 
define are outgrown among men. 

And now what are these Ten Words, which are 
for all people and for all times? What do they 
enjoin, and what do they forbid? They say that 
God alone must be worshiped; that he must be 
worshiped in spirit; that he must, be worshiped in 
sincerity—not vainly (that is the third command- 
ment) ; that he must be worshiped statedly—at least 
one day in seven being given to his worship; that he 
must be recognized and honored in his representa- 
tives. This fifth commandment goes rather with the 
“first table” than with the second ; for parents and 
magistrates—those at the head of families and of 
states—are to be looked at, in their sphere, asin another 
relation to us than that of fellow-men merely. They 
have their authority from God, and are responsible 
to God for its wise use. We who are under them 
have a duty to honor them for the place they hold 
from God, instead of judging them merely on their 
merits as fellow-beings. A child ought to honor his 
parent as a parent, even though an unworthy one, 
rather than judge that parent merely by comparison 
with other persons about him. So ought every citi- 
zen to honor his ruler. 

The latter half, or “ second table,” of the Ten 
Words, commands that we shall respect our neigh- 
bor’s life, his family interests, and his property rights ; 
that we shall speak of him only in truth, and that 
we shall be as true to his welfare in purpose and 
thought as we ought to be in word and action. Not 
so very antiquated morality that! Nor so very 
elementary merely! Who has outgrown these re- 
quirements? Who has always lived up to them? 

It is a very common thing for us to refer to the 
words of our Lord Jesus concerning the spiritual 
requirements of the Ten Words as if the view he 
took of them was an utterly new one. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
But when Jesus asked one of the scribes for Ais ren- 
dering of the Law, the scribe gave much the same 
answer as these comprehensive words of Jesus 
(Luke 10: 25-28). Moreover, it is written in one of 
the Mosaic books: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might” (Deut. 6: 5). And again in 
another, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
(Lev. 19:18). Love «was, and is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the fulfilling of the Law. There is no 
true obedience to the Ten Words which is not ren- 
dered in the spirit of love. 

The Sermon on the Mount by Jesus the Christ 
was the divine exposition of the Ten Words from the 
Mount by the Father of the Christ. The Law was 
the same, in its spirit and in its scope, in the one place 
as in the other. Until we have outgrown the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount let us not suppose that 
we have outgrown the requirements of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Those Commandments, like the words 
of that Sermon, have a claim on the heart and the 
life of every child of God and every disciple of Jesus 
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to-day. It is good to be engaged afresh in the study 
of the Ten Commandments. It is better to be 
engaged in the practice oftheir precepts. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The perplexities and entanglements growing out of 
that blank Sunday arrangement which the Lesson Com- 
mittee made for last year and this, but which they have 
now abandoned, will not be at an end until the close of 
1881, : A Tennessee correspondent being exercised over 
one of its evils, asks: 

What evil genius was consulted when it was decided to inter- 
ject the “Review” before the last lesson of the quarter? 
Which is improved by this transposition, thfe Review or the 
deferred lesson? Appearing where they should not, and unex- 
pectedly, these reviews give one the sensation of bumping his 
head against an unforeseen object. Do I hear yousay “ Glad of 
it”? 

No, we are not glad of it; we are very sorry for it. 
The Lesson Committee arranged for eleven lessons and a 
review of them. That arrangement could not weil be 
broken by lesson publishers. But the blank thirteenth 
Sunday could be filled by a new agreement, and this was 
done outside of the Lesson Committee. Each school 


can transpose for itself the Review and the thirteenth 
lesson. This is provided for in The Scholars’ Quarterly. ° 


It is often a great deal easier to ask a question than to 
answer it, Oertainly we cannot promise to give answers 
in full to all the questions asked by the several writers 
in our lesson columns. Many of these questions are 
intended to set readers at thinking, and cannot be 
answered with explicitness in a few words. Others of 
them would be answered very differently by different 
students of the lesson. A specimen of the thought- 
provoking questions is found in a recent series of Mr. 
Trumbull’s Illustrative Applications, and a Connecticut 
reader is perplexed over them. He writes: 

There are three questions in the “ Illustrative Applications ” 
on the lesson for July 31, which I would like to have you 
answer—if it is not asking too much. They are as follows: 
** How would you meet that challenge to-day?’’ [Pharaoh’s 
challenge of Moses when the latter claimed to speak for Jeho- 
vah.] ‘What answer would you give to a man who asked 
you why he should heed your warning as from God?” “ What 
evidence of the truth of God’s word, or of your fidelity as 
God’s messenger, would you be able to point to?” 

Now, it is for each preacher or teacher to decide for 
himself how he would meet such a challenge as that. 
He ought to know, however, to begin with, that he is 
liable to be thus challenged. If you tell a man that God 
wants him to be a good citizen or a good parent, and he’ 
asks how he may be sure that that is God’s wish, you 
ought to be able to point to the Bible text which declares 
the truth you present to him. If he asks you how you 
know that the Bible is God’s word, you ought to be able 
to give him a reason—a reason shown in the very truths 
of that book, and in the standing miracle of Chris- 
tianity ; or some other reason. You ought to have some 
reason for believing that the Bible is the word of God, 
and some reason for believing that the substance of the 
message you declare as from God is to be found in the 
Bible as God’s word. Not to be prepared on these points, 
is not to be prepared at all as preacher or teacher. 


There is no department of newspaper work which is 
more trying, or which demands more of an outlay in 
time and money, than book reviewing ; nor is there any 
department in which a more serious—and often unwel- 
come—responsibility rests on an editor. Books multiply. 
In every line there are books of all grades competing for 
In noticing these books, an editor’s first 
duty is toward his readers. It is for him to indicate, to the 
extent of his ability, just what each book is worth to a 
purchaser who has but limited means, and who wants to 
use to the best advantage his money in buying, and his 
time in reading, selectjpns out of the multitude of books 
in the market. In discharging this duty toward his 
readers, an editor is liable to give offense to both authors 
and publishers. This is obvious, and an editor must act 
always in view of it. In the long run his reputation 
must depend on the ability, the fairness, and the fearless- 
ness, with which his duty to his readers is performed. 





The Sunday School Times endeavors to be faithful and 
fair in this direction. Its book reviews are prepared by | 
specialists ; and neither trouble nor expense is spared to 
secure the best work attainable. Any favoritism on the | 
one hand, or any personal hostility on the other, toward | 
either author or publisher, is recognized as sure to be ruin- | 
ous to the character and good name of the paper. It is for 
the readers of the paper to judge how well its work is done. 
But now and then an author or a publisher is sure that 
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he has been singled out for censure because of the malice 
or the spleen of some one of the editorial force of The 
Sunday Schogh’Pimes, Here is a specime of 
this sort which tells ifs own story. It is ddressed to the 
“« Literary, Editen@f The Sunday Schoel Times :” 

Your eriticiéim of, otf book “ Guésts of the Heart is so un- 
just, unfair, and{@ntrue, that we beg to call your attention to 
several notives\dlready.received. Perhaps you consider your- 
self perfect in méitters of criticism, but the opinions#of the 
journals sent, and those of others in our possession, lead us to 
the conclusion that you wrote the criticism, not with candor 
and fairness, but ‘“ with malice aforethought.” If the book 
had been fathered by some of the publishers whom you 
fawn and flatter, you might have found more to praise and less 
to censure. The following are facts : 

1. The book is a swecess, your opinion notwithstanding. 

2. The workmanship is superior to any of the books of this 
class sent you for review—and we have before us a dozen of 


them—all of which lack that important feature—a “ topical 
index.” 


3. The engravings are neither trashy nor foreign, and your 
education in this branch of artis somewhat at fault. 
4. There is in the front part of the book an introduction by 


the Rey. A. E. Kittredge, D.D., which was at least worthy of 
notice. 


5. The character of your paper is such that one would expect 
fair play, but we consider your opinions as unjust and unfair as 
papers which make less pretension. 


We are a young house, a few months started, and if the 
press at large were to treat us in the spirit that you manifest, 
we should be compelled to stop; but we are happy to state 
that our books have met with large sales, and continue to do so, 
—all the critics don’t look through your goggles. Learn to be 
just as well as generous. We have advertised in your paper 
for a long time—for that we expect nothing but a proper 
return—but we regret that you should find time to write in the 
strain you do. Yours truly, A. CralG & Co., 

Per A. CRAIG. 

We don’t really see how that letter can be improved 
on by comment. But we would like to know the names 
of some of those publishers whom we “fawn and flatter ;” 
and again how it happens that our criticism of the taw- 
dry binding, the unattractive pages, and the poor engrav- 
ings (it was not the matter—introduction or body—that 
we complained of), can be fairly charged to “ malice,” 
when the real trouble is that our “education in this 
branch of art is somewhat at fault.” 

If this were the only complaint of an interested party 
aggrieved by our literary criticism, we should not give it 
this prominence; but so long as we have occasion to 
point out the defects in the work of authors and pub- 
lishers, so long we shall expect to be counted “ unjust, 
unfair, and untrue” by some of those who are criticised. 
The now well-known Mr. Charles J. Guiteau was much 
exasperated over our comments on his book The 
Truth two years ago, and he wrote to us, as “ lawyer 
and theologian,” much in the style of Mr. Craig of 
Chicago. He also sent to us a favorable commendation 
of his book from a leading religious journal of New 
England, and wanted us to shape our opinions by that. 
He, like Mr. Craig, claimed to have advertised his book 
in our columns (although, of course, he did not pay his 
bill—as Mr. Craig undoubtedly has done). 

And recently the American Sunday-school Union has 
taken The Sunday School Times to task for its comments 
on a Pocket Atlas of the Lands of the Bible published 
by that society. That atlas was copyrighted by the 
Union as an American publication, without any sug- 
gestion in its pages of its foreign origin, and hence its 
liability to British faults in spelling. We mentioned 
that it was in the main a reduced copy of the atlas of 
W. and A. K. Johnston of Edinburgh, with its map of 
Egypt marked by the senseless style of spelling Arabic 
names now “epidemic in the English, periodicals,” and 
with some changes in other maps, “such as the omission 
of the Pool of Siloam from the map of modern Jeru- 
salem.” Thereupon the Union’s editors, in The Sunday 
School World, while practically admitting the correct- 
ness Of each one of our specific statements concerning 
this atlas, talk about the “lack of information” by 
“the astute critic” of “The Sunday School Times.” 
It is sure that “the intelligent reader will not regret that 
the transliteration of Arabic names is in accord with 
English scholars, rather than with what is acceptable to 
the Arabic man of The Times;” moreover, that “the 
Pool of Siloam is not within the limits of modern Jeru- 
salem, and therefore properly has no place in a map of 
that city.” Now we did not say that those Arabic names 
were in accord with “ English scholars.” They are not 
so. Some of them are departures from the standards of 
spelling recognized by European, English, and American 
scholars; but they are evidently influenced by the 
mongrel spelling in current English periodicals—not 
commonly approved in America. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Pool, an English scholar, indicates this difference when 
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he says, in the preface to his recent work on Egypt, “In 
the spelling of oriental names a system less local and 
clumsy than that commonly employed in England has 
been selected.” Many of these would lead to a wrong 
pronunciation,—as, for example, “ Karmak” for Karnak ; 
and there is no consistency in the spelling on these 
maps, a8 there ought to be. Thus Ismailia is spelled, in 
this atlas, “Ismaeeleeya,” while “ Phile” is not con- 
formed to any similar attempt at phonetic spelling, such 
as Feelay. The spelling of oriental names throughout 
is a jumble. And as t» the Pool of Siloam, it does 
properly belong on the map of this atlas which is called 
the map of “ Modern Jerusalem,” While not within 
the walls of either modern or ancient Jerusalem, it is 
well within the space there pictured. The village of 
Siloam across the Valley of Kedron, still farther from 
the city, is laid down, and the omission of the Pool is an 
unfortunate one just now, when fresh attention is called 
to discoveries in connection with it. The Messrs, John- 
ston know that this pool belongs on the map of modern 
Jerusalem, for they have inserted it in the one they 
published under their own name. The Sunday School 
Union editors are “to be blamed for lack of informa- 
tion,” if they do not know that their map is faulty just 
here. 

But whether it be Mr. Guiteau, Mr. Craig, or an editor 
of the American Sunday-school Union, it is. perhaps not 
to be wondered at that an author or a publisher fails to 
see the flaws and demerits of his own work like an out- 
side and impartial critic. 


PRAISE UNIVOCAL. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


St. Francis, gentle of life and word 

The innocent praise of his Master heard 

In the grasshopper’s chirp, and the song of the bird. 
When the lark upsprang in the dewy morn, 

Or the partridge whirred in the tasselled corn, 

Or the call of the dove to her mate was borne, 

The good man deemed that the bending skies 
Received the notes like a sacrifice, 

Sent to the Maker in Paradise. 


I listen, and clear through the folded peace 

That at twilight lies like a silver fleece, 

On the fields where the darkness bids labor cease, 
There comes to my ear a mingled strain ; 

The brook that is brimmed by the summer rain, 
And the wind in the trees, add their sweet refrain. 


And an elder saint than St. Francis says 

To my heart, as I dream in the fading day’s 

Last glimmer of light, ‘‘ Oh, haste and praise ! 

* Praise God, rocks, rills, and the stars of light, 

From the lowest depth to the heavenly night, 

Praise him who only hath power and might!” 

Would that my thoughts were like his of old, 

Forever set to a harp of gold. 

Alas! they are often slow and cold. 

And the birds as they sing in the hidden nest, 

But chide the spirit that cannot rest 

Secure in the Father who knoweth best. 

THE WANDERING HUGUENOT. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 

If the Jew has wandered, so, too, has the Christian, and, 
most of all, the Huguenot of France. He has hardly 
known what hour he was safe at home, or, indeed, if he 
had a home. The darkest page in French history is 
where, in 1685, Louis XIV. recalled the edict of Nantes, 
which had been reluctantly issued by Henry [V. on May 
2, 1598. Wesay it was an unwilling gift, for Henry was 
guided by a desire to put an end to civil commotion 
throughout his realm, rather than by any love for his 
Huguenot subjects. Indeed, he once told Sully that he 
was determined “ to reduce to nothing the Huguenot fac- 
tion.” And the period of eighty-seven years, during 
which the edict of Nantes was in operation, was actually 
one of constant depression of the Huguenots. They 
were, indeed, allowed public worship, to educate their 
children, and to Hold civil office. But Richelieu and 
Mazarin quietly deprived them of many of their rights, 














and all civil preferment, and even privilege, was gradu- | 
ally withdrawn. But they cultivated the arts of peace, 
built up great industries, and contented themselves with 





the mere possession of such property as their own laborious 
hands might acquire. But when Louis XIV. ascended | 
the throne, a mere infant, he was surrounded by evil 
advisers, and when he began to think for himself he | 
exhibited his hostility to the Huguenots, This saw} 


with his years, under the malign influence of Madame wo the article Huguenots, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edi- 
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new measure of persecution. In 1657 the Protestants were 
prohibited from holding colloquies ; in 1659 they could 
hold no more synods, and, where a pastor could be bribed, 
his church was tern down. Now began the great Hugue- 
not wandering—1666, and it went on for fifty years. * 
No historian has been able to give the exact number of 
the exiles, but a moderate estimate is, that one million of 
Huguenots, the best and most industrious citizens in 
France, fled from the country into all quarters of the 
globe. The popular fallacy is, that the exile began after 
the recall of the edict of Nantes, when, in fact, it com- 
menced a quarter of a century before, and was encouraged 
by Louis XIV., who regarded this as the easiest way to 
get rid of his troublesome Protestants. In view of the 
departure of hundreds of thousands of them, the king 
thought Protestantism about exterminated, and so en- 
tirely revoked the edict of Nantes, thereby taking away 
the last guaranty of Protestant privilege. When the 
recall took place, escape was not so easy, for the persecu- 
tors were more intent on death than the more lenient 
method of exile. Still, of the one thousand Huguenot 
pastors at the time of the recall, six hundred managed to 
escape by stealth, three hundred recanted or disappeared 
in unaccountable ways, and one hundred were slain or 
consigned to the galleys. 

Let us now see whither the Huguenots who were so 
fortunate as to get out of the country wandered. They 
were in search of life, not of luxury. They founded colo- 
nies, but not in search of gold. Their native country was 
still dear to them, but they had no hope of ever returning 
to it. The royal family was bitterly Roman Catholic, 
and what could the Huguenots expect for themselves 
or their children from such rulers? France, with three 
sides bounded by land and one by the sea, had to be for- 
saken. Hence the exile was divided between land and 
water, some going to Switzerland, to Germany, Holland, 
and even to half-Tartar Russia, and others crossing the 
channel to England, while still others went to South 
Africa, and many came to this western wilderness. A 
singular feature of their wanderings is, that, wherever 
they went, they took with them all the noble qualities 
that had distinguished them at home,—patience, indus- 
try, love of the Bible, attachment to liberty, and that 
peculiar and minute care of the education of their chil- 
dren which made them a spiritual power wherever they 
wandered. No such colonists, save only the English 
Puritans, are known to modern history. They never 
aimed at civil rule, but only to be quiet citizens, adapt- 
ing themselves to their new relations in every country 
where they settled. 


And the countries whither they went were wonderfully 
enriched by their presence. In every case where “a cup. 
of cold water” was given them, they returned it to their 
host filled to overflowing with the rare gold of their own 
industry and sublime faith. For example, when they 
were welcomed in Basle, Switzerland, they set up those 
looms which, from that hour to this, have woven the best 
silk ribbons known to commerce, and have created the 
chief wealth of that exceptionally opulent city. When 
they wandered to Hesse they built the town of Fried- 
richsdorf, established various industries, and organized a 
school, all of which, together, have made that community 
one of the most beautiful illustrations of a perfect social 
life on the Continent, They still speak the French lan- 
guage, and hear the gospel in their own tongue, When 
fugitives from Picardy went to Frankfort-on-Main, they 
gave to the city an element of its population which has 
stood at the very front, in enterprise, learning, and piety, 
down to our own day. One has only to read what Goethe, 
the most illustrious native of Frankfort, has written in 
many of his works, to be convinced that in the wide field 
of higher literature the descendants of those Huguenots 
stood among the leaders of European culture. The 
French fugitives to Berlin were cordially welcomed by 
the brusque elector, Frederick William ; and they fairly 
built up the city of Burg, which, through them, has been 
the centre of the German cloth manufacture to this time. 
The elector, finding his new Huguenot subjects to be fond 
of books, actually threw open his private library for their 
use. Besides being weavers of cloth, the Huguenots 
established in the neighborhood of Berlin also continued 
their French trades, as silk workers, makers of hats and 
gloves, tanners, -oil-workers, locksmiths, ironmongers, 
cutlers, goldsmiths, paper-makers, and glass-blowers. + 
In the higher callings they were not less proficient. 
Huguenot physicians, surgeons, teachers, and apotheca- 
ries went to the head of their departments at a single 
step, while such men as Jacques de Gautier and Samuel 
Duclos regenerated the treatment of diseases, and estab- 
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lished in Berlin the best medical college in the city. 
Those Huguenots reorganized the whole fabric of Prus- 
sian education, and laid the foundation for that system 
of common schools which has become the exemplar for 
the world, 

No. country felt the force of the Huguenot immigration 
more forcibly than Holland. As many as fifteen thou- 
sand were refugees in Amsterdam alone. The names of 
Claude, Juriell, Bayle, Basange, and Saurin, suggest at 
once the excellence which they soon attained in the 
world of letters and theology, while Leyden, through the 
labor of Huguenot artisans, soon became noted for its 
factories of sergesand cloths. Fugitives from Normandy 
and Languedoc went to England, and were given a cor- 
dial welcome, where they started trades in silk, tapes- 
tries, cotton goods, the building of ships, fine linens, glass, 
paper, and sailcloth. ‘For forty years,” says Poole, 
“until a theft restored the art, France was reduced to 
import all the best goods of this kind (furs) from Eng- 
land; even the cardinals of the Holy College fetched 
their hats from Wardsworth.” 

America was regarded by the wandering Huguenot 
az a special home. Eleven thousand acres of land were 
given to a colony by the Court of Massachusetts, which 
they converted into a garden. Oxford now stands in the 
midst of this tract.* Many came directly to New York, 
where the town of New Rochelle still gives evidence of 
their presence and thrift. Some went in 1679 to South 
Carolina, and in 1690 two colonies went to Maryland and 
Virginia. Charleston became a favorite home for them, 
where they built new sections to the city, and established 
places of business, and entered into the development of 
the colony with that cheerful earnestness which has dis- 
tinguished them in all their exiles. No one can esti- 
mate the part which those people and their descendants 
have taken in the building up of this nation. In every 
path of our better life we come in contact with French 
names, which tell the story of their worth and work on 
this continent. One illustration will show the debt we 
owe them, and that, too, for their aid in achieving our 
national independence. Of the seven presidents of the 
National Congress, during our Revolutionary struggle, 
three were descendants of our Huguenot exiles,—Henry 
Laurens, John Jay, and Elias Boudinot. 

The great religious characteristic of the Huguenot 
wanderer has been his attachment to the Bible. He has 
taken it with him. He has not spent much time in the 
exposition of it; his taste has been to take it as it is. 
He has not cared much about various renderings, or even 
a new version, but he has looked steadily at the words of 
Scripture, in his own French version, and conceived an 
ardent love for the words themselves. In the intensity of 
his conception of scriptural truth he has been without a 
peer. This has come somewhat from the native fire of 
his soul, but more largely from the unholy fires of perse- 
cution, which drove him from his own fair France, with 
his children clinging to his pilgrim robe and his Bible in 
his heart and hand. 


PATIENCE WITH ONESELF. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 

Philosophers have reasoned, moralists delivered their 
maxims, preachers preached, and poets sung, concerning 
the need and the excellency of patience. But reason- 
ings and maxims, sermons and poems, have impressed the 
dyty of patience rather respecting others than regarding 
oneself. Yet the duty of patience with oneself is quite 
as binding as the duty of patience toward either friend 
or stranger. 

Two points there are in which is special need that the 
individual be patient with himself. 

One point relates to the settlement of religious doctrine 
or the removal of religious doubt. No hour is more 
terrible than when the props upon which the soul has 
rested seem to give way, when the grave becomes the end 
df all goodness and hope and !ove, when the flashes of 
what may be truth appear as the terrible gleams of the 
fires of error: no hour more awful can the soul know. 
And yet in this sea of questioning the soul is trying to 
find some anchorage, in this universal doubting it is 
searching for something that is certain. Every one thus 
beset with religious difficulty or doubt should be patient 
with himself. Endeavor to understand something; en- 
deavor to believe in something. Understand and believe 
just sofaras youcan. But be not overanxious for knowl- 
edge or faith. Do not hurry yourself into either. Be 
willing to leave certain questions open for a time; be 
willing to hang certain questions up for a period, to be 
taken down and examined at a more fitting season. This 
was the method of Horace Bushnell,—a method which 
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he practised himself and which he recommended. By 
this patience one comes, as Tennyson phrases it, “to 
find a stronger faith his own.” 

The second respect in which one should exercise 
patience toward himself relates to reconciliation to a 
severe affliction. The utterance ot the soul bereaved but 
entirely trustful of God is the words of Job,—The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. But many a life which has not crept closely 
into God’s cannot be thus reconciled. It is in a sense 
natural that, when the most precious treasure is snatched 
away, one should feel that he will not surrender it. 
The feeling is to a degree the natural outburst of a torn 
heart. That the Christian may pass through this experi- 
ence, I firmly believe. But in its “torrent and whirl- 
wind” he needs to exercise this virtue of patience toward 
himself. He should not cherish the spirit of rebellion, 
and yet he should not be anxious to crush the feeling in 
a moment. He should endeavor to trace the Father’s 
love in the falling of the blow, and yet he should not 
add to the weight of grief the burden of sorrow that he 
is not reconciled. 

Nearly two thousand years ago a wise Roman wrote 
to a friend: “A recent wound shrinks from the hand 
of the healer; after a while it submits to the care, 
and at last seeks it. Thus a keen affliction repulses 
and flies at first from all consolations; soon it will desire 
and even find comfort in them when wisely offered.” 
Thus from the consolations of that God in whom a 
Pliny did not believe, the wounded soul may at first 
shrink. In the shrinking, and because of the shrink- 
ing, it may fear it neither loves God nor is beloved by 
him. But the soul should simply be patient with itself 
in its shrinking and its fear. By its patience it will 
come to feel a reconciliation deeper and calmer than 
once it dreamed to be possible. 

COMING TO SINAI. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


To understand the story of the Hebrews’ march toward 
Sinai, and to appreciate in any degree the peculiar 
impressiveness of the scene of the law-giving, it is 
essential to have in mind the utterly exceptional char- 
acteristics of the Peninsula of Sinai. That peninsula is 
by no means, as some would suppose, a vast sand waste, 
or reach of dreary plain, with a solitary mountain at its 
base, or an occasional mountain range barring progress 
across its borders. On the contrary, the entire peninsula 
is a wilderness of hills and mountains, with a gradual 
rising from the shores of the sea, eastward and westward, 
to a summit of mountain summits; and with winding 
passes among the varied ranges, and here and there the 
surprise of a garden spot on a lofty plateau. Only in two 
places in all the peninsula is there any extensive sand 
waste: the one on the shore of the Gulf of Suez; the 
other along the upper coast of the Gulf of Akabah. 

The mountain scenery of this peninsula is as varied 
and as impressive as it is unique. In combination of 
form and color there is literally nothing like it in all the 
world, Itis as unlike the snow-clad ranges of the Alps 
as it is different from the verdure-covered Andes. Both 
hill and mountain are without vegetation ; and ice and 
snow are but unimportant factors in the scenery, where 
they are found at all. Only the hills themselves have 
prominence; and they tell only of God. Their lessons are 
unmistakable to-day. That they must have been of pre- 
eminent force to the fugitives from Egypt will be made 
apparent by noting the main features of the scenery along 
the road to Sinai. 

After leaving Elim, the next resting-place of the 
Israelites was “the Red Sea.” Coming out from Wadi 
Tayyibeh at the close of the day which had taken us from 
Wadi Gharandel, we were again in sight of the sea we 
had turned from at Ayan Masa. It was a beautiful sight. 
The sea was of a pale green hue near the shore, and 
farther out it was of a clear deep blue. Olive-grey hills, 
softened with a blue haze, were on the opposite shore; 
and the sky above was the bluest of the blue. As we 
turned down along the sandy beach, the mountains, or 
the chalk hills, at our left showed a bewildering variety 
of color, Red, and brown, and olive, and salmon, and 
cream, and white, and black, and again half a dozen 
colors in one mountain in different strata. These hills 
were ridged and furrowed and corrugated in their chalky 
sides, and turreted and capped attractively along their 
rolling crown, Yet not a tree was to be seen on hill or 

hore. It was obvious that here a new training of the 
Israelites through the sense of sight, and in the lessons 
of form and color, was begun in the plan of God. And 
every step of our progress from that point made this fact 
the more apparent. 


* 





We strolled along the beach in the fading light of the 
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evening, and again in the early morning as we resumed 
our journey toward Sinai, picking up pretty shells, and 
bright corals, and showy pebbles, as the Hebrew children 
must have done, and as every traveler since their day 
has done. The hills run down to the shore just there, 
so that to pass their jutting point, in going out from that 
camping-place, our camels went up to their knees in 
the waters of the sea. From that time we were in a 
new region. Then we began to feel the impress of the 
mountain scenery of the wilderness of Sinai. 

From the Red Sea we turned inland, as the Israelites 
must have turned. The scenery grew wilder. 
and bluffs were bolder. The foot-hills of the great cen- 
tral mountain range of the peninsula must be crossed. 
There were towering hills in startling contrasts of color 
about us. The way led through rugged defiles and vast 
amphitheatres, and over one lofty mountain pass which 
gave a final view of the sea we had left, and of the for- 
saken Egypt beyond it. Remember that the Hebrews 
had come out from a land which had no equal in the 
grandeur and magnificence of its pyramids, its palaces, 
and its temples. Its people and its deities had rested 
their claim to reverence on the surpassing glory of these 
earthly structures and their adernings! And now these 
wanderers from Egypt found themselves surrounded by 
such natural pyramids and temples and obelisks as made 
the works of Ghizeh and Karnak and On and Zoan 
the merest playthings of an hour. The brightest colors 
in the far-famed tombs of Sakk4ra or of Beni Hassan were 
paled in contrast with the glowing hues of the mountains 
and the hills among which the Hebrews found their 
winding way. And as they passed on from day to day, 
seeing new wonders of nature, and finding the grandeur 
of the mountain scenery growing with each hour, until 
the magnificent five-peaked summit of Serbal, and again 
loftier summits beyond it, rose commandingly before them, 
would it be strange if the feeling of their hearts found 
expression in the cry of Moses, their divinely sent leader: 

“Jehovah, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God ” ? 


What were the sanctuaries of the many gods of Egypt, 
in comparison with the vast natural temple of the great 
I AM, the outer corridors of which they were now trav- 
ersing in order to meet him in the place which he had 
said was “holy ground” ! 

It was on the fourth day after leaving the Red Sea— 
the fifth after leaving Wadi Gharandel—that we came 
to the plain of Er-Raha, above which tower the peaks 
of Sinai. Before the Israelites reached that point, they 
had hungered and thirsted, and been fed with heaven- 
sent manna, and with the quails which brought “lean- 
ness into their soul ;”’ they had drunk of the waters which 
flowed from the flinty rock at the command of God; and 
they had battled successfully with the Amalekites for 
the possession of the “ Pearl of the Desert””—the fertile 
oasis of Feiran. They were now prepared to stand before 
the mount of God, with some fitting sense of the good- 
ness and the power and the glory of Him who had 
brought them hither. 

We had camped the night before at the fort of Nakb 
el-Hawi, the Pass of the Wind, a gorge or defile between 
granite walls of nearly a thousand feet in height. Up 
the steep hillside, and through that defile, we found our 
way in the early morning. Beyond its eastern slope 
stretched the great plain of Er-Raha, up to the very 
base of Jebel Misa, the Mountain of Moses. That plain 
is nearly five thousand feet above the sea level. At its 
upper end there rises the Ras Safsifeh, or the Peak of 
the Willow, the westernmost peak of the Jebel Masa 
range-—now commonly supposed to be the place of the 
law-giving. A short distance beyond the head of the 
plain, eastward, and on-the northern slope of Jebel 
Misa, stands the Greek Convent of St. Catherine, a 
well-known place of entertainment for pilgrims—and yet 
better known to the Christian world through Count 
Tischendorf’s discovery there of the Sinaitic manuscrtpt 
of the New Testament. 

Outside of the walls of that convent we encamped 
for a stay of several days. On the plain behind us it is 
probable that the Israelites had their camping-ground, 
when they came to the mount of God. “In the third 
month when the children of Israel were gone forth out of 
the land of Egypt, the same day came they into the 
wilderness of Sinai. For they were departed from 
Rephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wilderness: and there Israel camped before 
the mount.” 

There are those who believe that Mount Serbal was 
the Sinai of that day, and there are others who hold to 
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the monkish tradition of the eastern peak of Jebel Misa 
as the original mount of God ; but neither of these places 
meets the conditions of the Bible narrative as does Ras 
Safsifeh. I believe that that is the Sinai of the Scrip- 
ture story. 

The peculiar coincidence of this place with that 
described in the Bible as the scene of the law-giving was 
first pointed out, in modern times, by the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Robinson, of New York, something more than 
forty years ago. His view of it has been very commonly 
accepted since then, by those who have visited the 
vicinity and have compared this site with others sug- 
gested as preferable to it, ‘‘ We were surprised as well 
as gratified,” he says, “to find here, in the inmost 
recesses of these dark granite cliffs, this fine plain spread 
out before the mountain; and I know not when I have 
felt a thrill of stronger emotion, than when, in first cross- 
ing the plain, the dark precipices of Horeb [the moun- 
tain of which SafsAfeh is a peak is still called Horeb by 
the monks] rising in solemn grandeur before us, we 
became aware of the entire adaptedness of the scene to 
the purposes for which it was chosen by the great Hebrew 
legislator. Moses doubtless, during the forty years in 
which he kept the flocks of Jethro, had often wandered 
over these mountains, and was well acquainted with their 
valleys and deep recesses, like the Arabs of the present 
day. At any rate, he knew and had visited the spot to 
which he was to conduct his people; this adytum in the 
midst of the great circular granite region, with only a 
single feasible entrance; a secret holy place shut out 
from the world amid lone and desolate mountains.” 

The mountain and the plain “ were made on purpose!” 
as one expressed it when he heard the locality described 
in detail; and that has been the thought of more than 
one. Says Professor Palmer in his Desert of the Exodus, 
of this Ras Safsafeh : “ The very mountain, in all human ° 
probability, upon which ‘ the glory of the Lord rested in 
the sight of all the people’! A stately, awful-looking, 
isolated mass it is, rearing its giant brow above the plain, 
as if in scornful contemplation of the world beneath. 
What scene so fitting to witness the proclamation of the 
primeval law as those hoary primeval rocks? Surely it 
was not accident which determined the choice, but rather 
that universal harmony of the moral and the physical in 
nature which attest so plainly the unity of purpose in 
God’s creative scheme.” “That such a plain should exist 
at all in front of such a cliff,” says Dean Stanley, “is so 
remarkable a coincidence with the sacred narrative as to 
furnish a strong internal argument, not merely of its 
identity with the scene, but of the scene -itself being 
described by an eye-witness. The awful and lengthened 
approach, as to some natural sanctuary, would have been 
the fittest preparation for the coming scene. The low 
line of alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff exactly 
answer to the ‘bounds’ which were to keep the people 
from ‘touching the mount.’ The plain itself is not 
broken and uneven and narrowly shut in, like almost all 
others in the range, but presents a long retiring sweep, 
against which the people could ‘remove and stand afar 
off’ The cliff rising like a huge altar, in front of the 
whole congregation, and visible against the sky in lonely 
grandeur from end to end of the whole plain, is the very 
image of ‘the mount that might be touched,’ and from 
which the voice of God might be heard far and wide over 
the stillness of the plain below, widened at that point to 
its utmiost extent by the confluence of all the contiguous 
valleys. Here beyond all other parts of the peninsula is 
the adytum, withdrawn as if from ‘the end of the world,’ 
from all the stir and confusion of earthly things.” 


Even some of those who favor Mount Serbal as the 
site of the law-giving are willing to admit that there is 
no other plain like Er-Raha to be the camping-ground 
of so large a body of people before a lofty mountain. 
Thus Mr. W. H. Bartlett, the artist traveler, while inclin- 
ing to the claime of Serbal, says of this plain of Er- 
Raha: “A very extensive open space, greater than any 
other existing among these rugged barriers, and from 
every part of which the precipices of Horeb (Safsdfeh) 
in the centre of the view, could be plainly discerned— 
certainly an important literal conformity with the Scrip- 
tural account. This jagged range of rocks projects into 
the plain, rising directly from its level in dark and sol- 
emn grandeur ; and its summit appears a fitting theatre 
for the awful phenomena which accompanied the pro- 
mulgation of the law.” On the other hand, President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, says in further proof of 
the claims of Safsafeh : “In connection with the various 
indications which unite to suggest this as the probable 
scene of the law-giving, [there] should not be forgotten 
an additional circumstance of contrast in Serbal. The 
latter mountain has no distinct individuality and clear 
isolation, It is a serrated, or rather dentated, mountain 
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range, with several co-equal peaks, all extremely difficult 
of ascent, provided even a fitting place were found for the 
people near its base. Jebel Misa, or rather Safsafeh, 
while affording this magnificent amphitheatre at its very 
foot, and while so facile of ascent, rises sharp, grand, 
and absolutely separate and solitary, a unique temple, 
not made with hands, fit resting-place for the glory of 
the sole Jehovah. ‘We inwardly recoil,’ says Fraas, 
‘from seeking in the wild, many-pointed rock-clefts of 
Serbal, the place where the teaching went forth from the 
one eternal God. With such a thought far better har- 
monizes the one majestic peak of Jebel Masa.’ This 
remark, bearing as it does upon the impressive meaning 
of the scene, is something more than poetry.” 

There stretches the plain, with a capacity by actual 
measurement for the accommodation of “the entire host 
of the Israelites, estimated at two million souls, with an 
allowance of about a square yard for each individual.” 
“The plain itself,’ says the Rev. F. W. Holland,—the 
most experienced living traveler in the Peninsula of 
Sinai,—‘‘is upwards of two miles long and half a mile 
broad, and slopes gradually downward from the waters 
shed on the north toward the foot of Ras Safsafeh. 
About three hundred yards from the actual base of the 
mountain there runs across the plain a low semi-circular 
mound, which forms a kind of natural theatre, while 
farther distant, on either side of the plain, the slopes of 
the enclosing mountains would afford seats to an almost 
unlimited number of spectators.” 

The mountain, on its side toward the plain rises bold 
and abrupt to its summit—nearly two thousand feet above 
the plain. But behind it, in the line of its ascent, there 
is a basin, or table-land, some five hundred feet below 
the highest peak—a mountain chamber surrounded by 
crags and peaks on every side; and there it is that the 
elders who had gone up with Moses from the plain below 
may have tarried, as in the holy place, while he went up 
into the cloud-capped peak above to meet God face to face 
in the holy of holies. And some distance below the 
highest peak, but above this basin, there is a rift or 
cleft in the mountain side, overlooking the entire 
plain, from which opening Moses may have delivered the 
words of the law to the people in the court below. 

We rested for a Sabbath at the base of Jebel Masa, 
after clambering its heights the day before. On Sunday 
morning there was a storm of wind and rain and hail. 
Clouds and darkness were round about the mountain top 
and the signs of God’s presence, and a sense of his 
majesty and power, were there. When the sun broke 
through the clouds, and the clouds rolled up the moun- 
tain side, and again its lofty jagged summit stood bare 
and bold against the sky, we realized afresh the fitness of 
that place as the mount of God, as the place of his 
appearing to proclaim his law fee a thousand generations, 


NOT ALL DARKNESS. 


“There is always sunshine somewhere in the world.” 
BY MRS. EMILY THORNTON, 
Sometimes the nights hang dark around the home 
That we call ours, 

We cannot trace the path o’er which we roam, 
Nor see the flowers 

On which we tread, so feeble are our powers. 


No star appears to shed its tiny ray, 
No moon is nigh, 

But banks of clouds are piled up, all the way 
Across the sky, 

And we grope onward with a weary sigh. 


Yet while one night appears, so dark and drear, 
So still and long, 

Somewhere upon the world the sun shines clear, 
And mirth and song 

Mingle, and thus the joyous scenes prolong. 


Sometimes strange clouds of sorrow o’er us sweep, 
With reckless speed. 

Ere one woe passes, others onward creep, 
Until we plead 

For mercy, trembling as a broken reed. 


Although from trials deep our frail hearts shrink, 
While fears annoy, 

And care is ours, some hearts, we love to think, 
Their powers employ 

This hour in-singing songs of hope and joy. 


So will there ever be mixed shade and light, 
O’er earth’s strange way, 

Woe here, joy there. But one thought gives delight : 
An endless day 

Awaits the faithful, where joy reigns alway. 


No creeping shadows will annoy us there ; 
No death can call; 

Night will be banished from a spot so fair. 
Sunshine shall fall 

Not only ‘‘ somewhere,” but then over all, 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE SHELL. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 

It was such a little shell, not longer than your thumb- 
nail, and not half so wide. It was like a tiny piece of 
paper twisted into a screw, and it was marked in bars 
and ridges from the tip to the point. It was so small 
that no one would think of holding it to the ear to hear the 
sea roar, and to listen to tales such as the big shells 
often tell. The little animal that had lived in it crept 
out and left it, so there it lay a useless thing on the beach. 

I do not know whether the shell was happy; it might 
have been if it had chosen, for it lay on the edge of the 
ocean, and the blue waves that had rolled thousands of 
miles washed over it, and the dark green Irish hills lay 
back of it, and over the ocean and over the hills there 
were always soft gray clouds floating, and white birds 
with gray-tipped wings flying, and rainbows every morn- 
ing and everyevening. I think the shell was happy, for 
flowers and animals are happy; the only unhappy things 
in this world are men and women, and little children, who 
make themselves so by fretting. 

One day a great ship sailed past the Irish coast, its 
white sails and black smoke and red funnel making 
another beautiful picture for all who saw it to enjoy. 


‘| There were people on the ship who had come from Amer- 


ica, three thousand miles, just to see the old countries,— 
England with its churches and castles and palaces, and 
the lovely lakes and mountains in Scotland and in Ire- 
land. Some of them wandered to that part of the coast 
where the little shell was lying. They looked at the 
water and the hills and the pebbly beach, but few stopped 
to examine the shells; they were too small to be noticed. 
At last a little girl came down with a pretty red and 
white basket’ into which she threw shells and stones, 
hardly stopping ‘to look at them. She picked up the one 
about which we have been talking, and as it was the only 
one in her hand at the time, she felt its roughness, and 
held it up between thumb and finger to see what it was. 

“© mamma, what a pretty, queer little sheli! it looks 
like a church steeple.” 

“So other people have thought, dear. It is called the 
tower shell. Take a good many of them, they will be 
new to our friends at home. I never saw any like them 
on our coast. Don’t bother about the stones, they will 
not look so pretty when they are dry and out of the strong 
sunlight.” 

The child emptied her basket and filled it again with 
the tiny beautiful shells. They were packed safely in a 
big trunk, and carried from one country to another for 
months. At last they were brought across the ocean to 
America. Some were given to one friend, some to 
another; and some were put into a little basket lined with 
green to look like moss, and were sent to the children’s 
ward in a hospital. The little shell we first noticed was 
with these last. 

If shells can see and know, it must have thought itself 
in a very strange place. There were lovely pictures on the 
walls, and bright, sweet flowers on the tables, and the sun- 
light was coming in glad and strong through the broad high 
windows; but—there were rows of little beds, and in 
each bed was a little child with a face as white as the 
smooth clean pillow on which it lay; and there were 
thin white fingers with dark blue veins resting on the 
snowy coverlets. Every child was sick, most of them 
very sick. One had lost an arm, another a leg, and others 
were suffering from terrible sores. Not one was well. 
Every now and then a groan might be heard, or a sharp, 
painful little voice asking for something,—perhaps a 
drink, perhaps to be moved in bed. 

By and by the toys were brought out, and the basket of 
shells was placed by the bedside of a little girl When 
she opened her eyes she saw them, and reached out her 
hand for them. She was so weak that she could net 
grasp the basket, but taking one shell she held it without 
looking at it. 
was cold and rough; and she rubbed it with her poor, | 
thin fingers, and pressed it in her hot palm, until, tired out, 
she fell asleep. 











 aoalee widened “T must talk to her, poor little thing! 
I can do nothing more, she has not many days to live.” 

The trembling white hand was slowly raised to put it- 
self into the doctor’s strong brown one, and as he held it 
he felt the shell. 

“Why, what’s this, Mary? Where have you been 
running to since I’ve been away, that you’ve picked up 
such a lovely little shell? ” 

“Tell me about it, doctor,” she said; “I never saw any 
real ones.” 

“These are real ones, picked up on the shore of old 
Ireland, that your father and mother talk so much about.”’ 

And then he sat down on the edge of the bed, and told 
her about the lovely hills, and the dark green grass, the 
sky, and the rainbows, and the birds, and the cool, salt 
waves, the white beach, and the fisher-boats, till her eyes 
grew bright, and she said it. made her feel less hot and 
tired just to hear about such things. 

Some one called the doctor then, and he had to go, but 
left his friend “as a sure sign ” that he would come back. 
Mary did not speak to him for some time, and he sat fin- 
gering and looking at the shells. He had not traveled 
like the doctor, so they were new to him, and he thought 
them very beautiful, At last Mary looked up at him, but 
was almost afraid to speak, for he was looking closely at 
the markings on the shell, and was frowning terribly. He 
seemed to feel her eyes upon him, and smiled as he turned 
towards her. 

“O sir! is it true there will be no more sea in heay- 
en? I am so sorry, for I wanted to see it.” Her eyes were 
troubled, and her forehead was drawn as with pain. 

He did not know what to say at first, for he too loved 
the sea. Then the truth flashed across him. 

“Tt does not mean just that, Mary, for we are told 
about the sea of glass and the beautiful river. It only 
means there will be no great, cruel waves that dash the 
ships to pieces and drown so many people. You have 
heard about the poor fishermen being lost, and about 
great ships going down and no one being saved. It 
means, too, that there will be no wide, stormy sea to 
separate us from our friends. If they cross it, we can 
cross it too, and therefore we need not be afraid either 
for ourselves or for them.” . He was looking at the shell 
again. 

“ But,” said Mary, ‘do you think there‘will be any 
nice waves and shells and stones, and that Jesus will let 
us play on the shore? I want to so much. I think it 
would make me feel more rested than anything else, and 
I am so very tired,” 

The young man felt the tears coming into his eyes 
when he heard this little child talking about being so 
‘tired. 

“Yes, dear, I know there will be, and I snow Jesus will 
let you do everything that will make you happy.” 

He could not say anything more, but laid his head down 
on the table, and sobbed and cried till his big shoulders 
shook, and the children round about raised themselves 
from their pillows to look at him. 

The doctor found him like this, and touched him, say- 
ing, ‘Come, you must go now; I can’t have this with my 
patients.” 

He rose and brushed away the tears. “Mary,” he said, 
“will you give me this little shell to remember you by?” 

“Yes,” answered the child faintly, and turned away. 
She was so tired. 

““T don’t know what made me talk so about heaven, I 
had never thought of it before,”’—and another sob choked 
him. 

“ Doctor,” he went on, when the fresh air and sun- 
shine helped him to control himself. “ you’ve done me 
lots of good to-day,—not only.in ‘hat way, you know, but 
I have_an idea, I can finish my tower.” 

“Good! but how? What have you seen?” 

“Here,” said his friend, and he took out the shell. 
“ This is a new design, and it must be good, for it was 
drawn by the great Architect himself.” . 

The young man was very poor, and had been tempted 


| to give up his business for one that would pay him bet- 
It was pleasant to her touch because it | 


ter. He had resolved to try once more, and so drew a 
plan for a church in hopes that it might be chosen 
from among many others sent in, and he could thus get 
la start in life. He had it all finished but the tower, and 


That afternoon two young men entered the room: one | for that he could draw nothing that satisfied him. The 


was the doctor who had charge of the children; the other, | 
his friend whom he had brought to see the hospital. | 


The doctor was not a handsome man, but the children | | must be sent in. 


doctor had found him that afternoon cross, restless, and 
_ discouraged. He had only one more day before the plan 
The doctor coaxed ‘him to go to the 


thought him the handsomest that had ever lived; and he | hospital, thinking that the sight of suffering would make 


| 


did look different when he was with them, for his smile | him more contented with his own healthy, hard-working 


was so pleasant and so full of gentle pity. His friend, 
though younger, had a troubled, frowning face, and the 
children turned away when he went up to their bedside. 


4 


As they came near the little girl who had the shells, the | 


life. He was right, and he did him more good than he 
could have thought of, for the young man copied the 
shell, and his plan was the one chosen as the best, 

Was the shell useless? 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1881.} 





1, July 3.—Israel in Egypt ......--...-02-----000--eeenennee noes Exod. 1: 1-14 
2 July 10.—Tne Coming Deliverer................-------+---- Exod, 2: 5-15 
3. July 17.~—The Call of Moses..........---.ceceecesoeeseennnse Exod, 3: 1-14 
4, July 7A.—Moses and Aaron..........----.-0eseeeeee Exod, 4: 27-31; 5:14 
5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians.................-.-.--- Exod. 7: 8-17 
6, August 7.—The Passover... ........2.0+----neeeenesneennee Exod, 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.—The Red Sea............-.-.+-c00ess --+-+00+-Exod. 14: 19-27 
8. August 21.—The Manna... ..........-.-e0e- ene neneenneenes Exod. 16: 1-8 
9. August 28.—The © d 0B... cocccccces Exod, 20: 1-11 
10. September 4.—The Commandments .... .....-.-.--.--..- Exod. 20: 12-21 
ll. September 11.—Idolatry Punished..,...............--..- Exod. 32: 26-35 
12. September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 


18. September 2%.—Temperance .. .... ---- 2-20.00. eeeecnceeees 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, AUGUST 28, 
Title: THE COMMANDMENTS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: JesUS SAID UNTO HIM, THOU SHALT LOVE THE 
Lory THY GOD WITH ALL THY HEART, AND WITH ALL THY SOUL, 
AND WITH ALL THY MIND. THIS IS THE FIRST AND GREAT ComM- 
MANDMENT.— Matt, 22 : 37, 38. 


1881. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance from Godlessness, 
1. The One God, v. 1-3. 
Outline : 2. The True Worship, v. 4-6. 
3. The Right Service, v. 7-11, 


HOME READINGS. 

Monday, August 22: Exod, 20: 1-11. 
lessness. 

Tuesday, August 23: John 14: 7-17. 

Wednesday, August 24: Acts 17 
clared. 

Thursday, August 25: John 4: 19-24. Spiritual worship. 

Friday, August 26: Rev. 5: 6-14. Heavenly worship. 

Saturday, August 27: Matt. 12: 1-13, Sabbath service. 

Sunday, August 28: Rom, 12: 6-21. Daily service. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 20: 1-11.] 

1, And God spake all these words, saying, 

2. I am the Lorp thy God, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

3. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : 

5. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: 
for I the Lorp thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me; 

6. And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me, and keep my commandments. 

7. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain: for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain. 

8. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

9. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : 

10. But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, 
nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: 

11, For én six days the LORD made heaven and earth, the 
sea, and all that in them és, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the LoRD blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


Deliverance from god- 


The triune God. 
: 22-31. The one God de- 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod. 20:2. Iam the Lord thy God.—Hear, O Israel : 
The Lord our God is one Lord. Deut, 6 : 4——Wherefore the 
Lord his God delivered him into the hand of the King of Syria. 
2 Chron, 28 : 5.———Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; O 
Israel, I will testify against thee: I am God, even thy God. 
Psa. 50: 7.——At the same time, saith the Lord, will I be the 
God ofall the families of Israel, apd they shall be my people. 
Jer, 31: 1.——Yet I am the Lord thy God from the land of 
Egypt. Hos. 13: 4. 

V. 3. No other gods before me.——Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders. Exod. 15: 11.——Thou shalt 
love the Lord. thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. ... Ye shall not go after other 
gods, of the gods of the people which are round about you. 
Deut. 6: 5, 144.——Joshua said unto the people, Ye are wit- 
nesses against yourselves that ye have chosen you the Lord, to 
serve him, . . . Now, therefgre, put away, said he, the strange 
gods which are among you, and incline your heart to the Lord 
God of Israel. Josh. 24 : 23.—~—Ye shall not fear other 


gods, nor bow yourselves to them, nor serve them, nor sacrifice | 
2 Kings 17:35.——Before me there was no God |* 


to them. 
formed, neither shall there be after me. Isa. 43: 10.——To us 
there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him. 1 Cor. 8: 6. 

V. 4. Not make wnto thee any graven image-——Turn ye 
not unto idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods. Lev. 
19:4.—Ye shall make no’ idols nor graven image, neither | 
rear you up a standing image, neither shali ye set up any image | 


of stone in your land, to bow down unto it. Lev. 26: 1.— | 








Confounded be all they that serve graven images, that boast 


themselves of idols. Psa. 97:7.——They shall be greatly 





| —which is sagipioel to be identified in the modern Erweis 


ashamed, that trust in graven images, that say to the molten 


images, Ye are our gods. Isa, 42 : 17.——They became fools, 


and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image | 


made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted | 
beasts, and creeping things. Rom. 1: 23. 


V 5. Shalt not bow down.—Neither make mention of the 
name of their gods .. nor bow yourselves unto them. 
23 : 7,—He maketh a god, even his graven image : he falleth 


down unto it and worshippeth it. 


el-Ebeirig. 

The Book of Exodus relates how the people disregarded 
the sabbath provision respecting the manna, and how also 
they tried to keep the manna over night at other times, both 
of which acts of disobedience received their recompense; the 
former, the fearful one of stoning to death the offender 


Soh: | against God’s law. 


This manna, which the Israelites received first at their 


Isa. 44:17.——All these | first lack of bread in the wilderness of Sin, was supplied for 


things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me, | forty years, till they crossed the Jordan under Joshua, and 


Matt. 4: 9, 


| ate the old corn of the land. The “manna” of the present 


I... ama jealous God.——F or the Lord thy God is a con- | day, or exuding gum of the tamarisk, is not found in the 


suming fire, even a jealous God. Deut. 4: 24.— Ye cannot | 
serve the Lord: for he is a holy God; he isa jealous God. 
Josh, 24: 19.——My glory will I not give to another, neither 
my praise to graven images. Isa, 42:8 
him to anger with their high places, and moved him to jeal- 
ousy with their graven images. Psa. 78: 58. Do we pro- 








voke the Lord to jealousy? Are we stronger than he? 1 Cor. 
10: 22. 
Visiting the iniquity . . . wpon the children, I will not 





bring the evil in his days: but in his son’s days will I bring 
the evil upon his house. .1 Kings 21 : 29._—-I have seen the 
foolish taking root ; but suddenly I cursed his habitation. His 
children are far from safety ; and they are crushed in the gate, 
neither is there any to deliver them. Job 5: 3,4.——God lay- 
eth up his iniquity for his children. Job 21: 19.——Let the 
iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord; and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out. Psa. 109: 14.—— 
Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the Lord, and with 
your children’s children will I plead. Jer, 2: 9. . 

V. 6. Shewing mercy unto thousands.—-Know, therefore, 
that the Lord thy God, he is God, the faithful God, which 
keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him and 
keep his commandments to a thousand generations. Deut. 
7: 9.——Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive ; and plen- 
teous in mercy unto all them that call upon thee. Psa. 86: 5 
——The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children, Psa. 103: 17. 

V. 7. Take the name of the Lord . . . in vain.—-Whom 
hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? and against whom hast 
thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high? 
even against the Holy One of Israel. 2 Kings 19 : 22.—Every 
one that sweareth shall be cut off. Zech. 5: 3.——Swear not 
at all; neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: neither by 
the earth ; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; for it 
is the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
Matt. 5: 34, 36.——Above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any other 
oath: but let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye 
fall into condemnation. James 5: 12, 





will even let them live, lest wrath be upon us, because of the 
oath which we sware unto them. Josh. 9: 20.—~Now there- 
fore hold him not guiltless; for thou art a wise man, and know- 
est what thou oughtest todo with him. 1 Kings 2:9. 

V. 8 Remember the sabbath duy.—For that the Lord hath 
given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth 
day the bread of two days; abide ye every man in his place, 
let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. Exod. 
16: 29.——Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a sign 
between me and you throughout your generations; that ye 
may know that I am the Lord that doth sanctify you. Ye 
shall keep the sabbath therefore; for it is holy unto you. 
Exod. 31: 13,14. 

V. 9. Sia days shalt thou labor.——Man goeth forth unto 
his work and to his labor until the evening. Psa. 104: 23.—— 
There are six days in which men ought to work: in them 
therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath day. 
Luke 13: 14. 

V. 10. Thou shalt not do any work. uly. shall kindle no 
fire throughout your habitations upon the sabbath day. 
Exod. 35: 3.——The children of Israel . . . found aman that 
gathered sticks upon the sabbath day. . . . And the Lord said 
unto Moses, The man shall be surely put to death: all the 
congregation shall stone him with stones without the camp. 
Num, 15: 32, 35.——Take heed to yourselves, and bear no 
burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it in by the gate of Jeru- 
salem. Jer, 17: 21.——And rested the seventh day according 
to the commandment. Luke 23: 56. 

The Lord blessed the sabbath day.—God blessed the sey- 
enth day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had rested 
from all his work. Gen. 2: 3. 





I gave them my sabbaths, to | 


northern region of the wanderings, nor does it meet the con- 
ditions of the Bible story concerning this heaven-sent food. 

The narrative in Exodus, when compared with the table 
of journey stages in Exodus, is seen not to follow strictly the 
order of march or time, but rather that of the unfolding of 
the mercies and teaching of God. ,After leaving their station 
in the wilderness of Sin, they came to Dophkah, a place 
whose identification is not agreed upon. Its situation, like 
that of Alush, the next station, depends upon the location of 
Rephidim (“where there was no water to drink,” Exod. 17: 1; 
Num. 33: 14), and which was probably at or befrre one of the 
entrances tothe Wady Feiran ; for there the Amalekites resisted 
Israel, to prevent their possession of the fertile valley; and 
there the uplifted rod of Moses, by the aid of Aaron and 
Hur, who stayed up his tired hands, was the sign of God’s 
presence through which Israel prevailed. 

Moreover, Kibroth Hattaavah is on the other, or eastern, 
side of Sinai, both in the Bible narrative and its modern 
identification, And the questions of time and place are too 
knotty to settle in a moment. 

After the battle of Rephidim, Moses’ relative by mar- 
riage, Jethro, priest of Midian, came to meet Moses, where 
he was encamped at the Mount of God, and brought Moses 
his wife and sons. In accordance with Jethro’s counsel, 
Moses appointed a system of subordinate judges to assist him 
in judging and instructing the people. Jethro was invited 
to accompany Moses, but declined to do so. 

“Tn the third month” the children of Israel came to Sinai; 
just in midsummer. There they encamped before the mount, 
and Moses went up to meet God. Then he came down and 
prepared the people, three days beforehand, to receive the 
law. Jehovah through Moses reminded the people what he 
had done for them in Egypt and in the desert, and promised 
them that if they would obey his voice and keep his cove- 
nant, they should be his peculiar treasure above all peoples, 
a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation. The people answered 
that all that Jehovah had spoken they would do. 

Moses returned their answer to Jehovah, and then pre- 
pared the people to hear the words of Jehovah’s covenant, 
spoken by his voice. They purified themselves; bounds 
were set about the mountain so that no man or beast might 
break through—and die. On the third day there were 
thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the sound of a trumpet exceeding loud. Moses brought 
the people out of the camp to meet with God; and they 
stood below the mount. 

Then, with the mountain quaking and flaming, and the 
sound of the fearful trumpet, and thunderings, God spake 
the ten words of the covenant, which this lesson records in 
part. 

The identification of the true Mount Sinai has been much 
discussed.. Ecclesiastical tradition has favored Jebel Musa, 
on which the monastery of St. Catherine is located. Mount 
Serbal has distinguished advocates. But Ras Sufsafeh, a 
western spur of Jebel Musa, best meets all the requirements 
of the inspired narrative. This was first pointed out by Dr. 
Edward Robinson, and it is now commonly accepted by 
Christian scholars as the site of the law- “giving. 


‘CRITICAL NOTES. 





BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D, 


Verse 1.—And God spake all these words. Unlike any others, 


| because these were spoken in an audible voice out of the midst 


of fire and cloud and thick darkness on Mount Sinai (Deut. 
5:22). They were written by his finger on tables of stone, 


| and afterwards laid up in the ark of the covenant in the most 


be a sign between me and them, that they might know that I | 


am the Lord that sanctify them. Ezek. 20: 12.——The Son of 
man is Lord also of the sabbath. Mark 2: 28. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
The people were not satisfied with the manna, but loathed 
the “light,” that is, vile, or contemptible, “bread.” They 
murmured for flesh—and got it. The Lord sent quails in 
abundance (quails are still found there at times in great 
numbers)'which swarmed about their camp and were easily 


killed. The Book of Numbers supplies what is omitted in 


| Exodus, and tells how the Lord smote the people with a very 
great plague, so that many died; and their graves gave a 
name to the place—Kibroth Hattaavah, or Graves of Lust 


holy place. The place of delivery wag doubtless Ras Sufsafeh, 
the northern peak of Jebel Misa, where Moses met with 
Jehovah. In front of Sufsafeh is a plain large enough to 
give standing room for all the people in whose presence God 


_ announced his law in cirgumstances of such overpowering 


sublimity and awe. This plain is known as Hr Rahah, and to 
the modern visitor presents every appearance of being the 
very place where this extraordinary scene took place. No 
other plain which I saw in the peninsula, or of which I have 
seen accounts by others, combines so many features appro- 
priate for this purpose. 

Verse 2.—I am the Lord thy God, etc. These words, taken 
in connection with the reference to the land of Canaan in 
verse 12, have led some to consider the decalogue as a Jewish 
statute only. But this conclusion is forbidden by the peculiar 
solemnity with which the ten words were announced, so dif- 
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ferent from the way in which all other precepts were given, 
and by the fact that these commandments state nothing that 
is not binding upon man as man, always and everywhere. 
They form a complete code of human duty, and must have 
been intended and given as the moral law of the race. The 
preface, while it makes its appeal directly to the Israelites as 
redeemed from bondage, also suggests to all men the ground 
on which they, as sinners, are held to obedience. The law 
is perfect in character and authority, but they cannot conform 
to it as such. If, however, they recognize the mercy of God 
in the redemption, of which the deliverance from Egypt was 
a type, then they come into the right relation toward God, 
and seek to obey his law not as a means of earning favor, but 
as a grateful return for mercies already received. , Thus under- 
stood, the preface is an unspeakably important part of God’s 
utterance from Sinai. The primary rock on which the 
obligation rests is the authority of its author. I am 
“ Jehovah,” the self-existent ; “thy God,” the Almighty who 
stands in a personal relation to his people; “which have 
brought thee,” etc.; that is, am the Redeemer from sin and 
guilt. 

Verse 3.— Before me. Literally, Over against me ; that is, 
as rival objects of service and adoration. All false gods are 
of necessity opposed to the true God, and are therefore 
imperatively forbidden. The precept insists upon the unity 
of God, and condemns polytheism in any shape or under any 
pretext. 


Verse 4.—Graven image. Strictly one that is carved in 
distinction from what is molten; but the term here, as in some 
other places, is used as a general term for images of all kinds. 
—Any likeness. This includes all pictorial delineations. The 
remainder of the verse is a vivid expression of the whole 
material universe.—Thou shalt not bow down thyself. This 
addition shows that it is not the making representations of 
material things that is. forbidden, as some have supposed 
(forgetting that such forms are found in the sanctuary made 
after “the pattern in the mount”), but the production of 
paintings or sculptures for purposes of worship. We are not 
to worship God through or by means of an idol.. This sin is 
so common and so offensive to God that there is attached to 
the precept a reason of supreme importance, one, however 
which, by its terms, shows that it is a sanction, not only of the 
second command, but also of all the rest. [Notice the terms 
“Jove me,” “ hate me.” ]—A jealous God. The Lord’s attach- 
ment to truth and right is so deep and determined that it is 
expressed by the adoption of aterm denoting the strongest 
passion of ournature. He cannot suffer sin to go unpunished. 
He will visit iniquity; that is, inflict the appropriate penalty. 
— Upon the children. . Some explain this as saying that if the 
children imitate the fathers they shall suffer. But such an 
explanation turns the whole sentence into an awkward and 
useless truism. Fairly interpreted, the words mean that what 
we see in the common experience of life, when children and 
remote descendants inherit the consequences of their fathers’ 
sins in disease, poverty, evil repute, etc., is a part of God’s 
judicial government of the world. He has so bound up each 
generation with its successors that the latter will and must 
suffer for the misconduct of the former. The suffering is free 
from the sting of consciencé, but it is real, and sometimes 
very sore.— That hate me. A phrase which includes not only 
idolaters, but all sinners.—And shewing mercy. There is a 
sanction of reward as well as of punishment. The word ren- 
dered “mercy ” is elsewhere and properly translated “ loving- 
kindness,” as it should be here, the promise being not of for- 
giveness, but of favor or bounty.— Unto thousands. That is, a 
thousand generations, as is shown by the words in Deu- 
teronomy 7: 9. Mercy rejoices over judgment ; God. visits 
iniquity to the fourth generation; he shows favor to the 
thousandth.— That love me. These exquisitely suggestive words 
present the positive side of the decalogue, and set forth the 
fundamental principle of all duty. That “love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law”’ (Rom. 13: 10) was not first made, known in the 
New Testament.— And keep my commandments. Obedience is 
the natural and necessary expression of love (John 14: 
15, 21, 24). 

Verse 7.—T he name of the Lord. That “by which he makes 
himself known,” including, therefore, his perfections and mani- 
festations as well as his appellations or titles.— Jn vain. Thatis, 
as some say, “ falsely,” or, according to others, “ profanely.” 
The latter, as the more inclusive, is to be preferred. To swear 
falsely is, of course, a profanation of God’s name, but there are 
other ways of doing this thing, as may be seen in Leviticus 
19: 12; and irreverence, as the fruitful source of so many dis- 
orders, may well be specifically forbidden.— Will not hold him 











guiltless. This sanction applies to all other sins as well as blas- 
phemy in its milder or grosser forms, but is especially appropri- | 
ate here, because of the gratuitous nature of the sin forbidden in 
the third commandment, and of the ease with which men fall | 
into it in their common intercourse with each ether. And | 
eyen those who never soil their lips with a word of coarse 
irreverence may yet take God’s name in vain, by pleading it | 
as a sanction for any species of immorality or falsehood. 
Verses 8-11.— Remember the sabbath day. . The first word 

may be understood either as enjoining the people to keep in | 
mind a precept now first given, or as directing the continuance 


| world is just now going to study for at least a fortnight the 
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of an established usage. The latter is the more probable. 
We read in Genesis 2: 3 that God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it, which cannot mean anything else than that | 
he set it apart as sacred for man. It is natural to suppose | 
that here he recurs to this primeval statute as old as the | 
human race.— The sabbath day. That is, rest day. Rest from | 
the ordinary occupations of life—To keep it holy. Men may | 
cease to work, and yet give themselves up to mere vacuity of | 
mind, or amusement, or even worse things. Hence the addi- 
tion of this clause to show the religious character of the 
ordinance. The two ideas inseparably connected with the | 
sabbath are rest from toil and the consecration of that rest to | 
sacred uses. To separate these is to mutilate the command- | 
ment, and provoke its divine author. The gist of the statute 
lies in this eighth verse. But as being a positive institution, 
and one intimately connected with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the state, to say nothing of the church, 
it is elaborately expanded and enforced in the three following 
verses.— Six days shalt thou labour, ete. This has sometimes 
been explained as a prohibition of idleness. But while 
industry is a universal duty, an inculcation of it here would 
not seem in place. The meaning rather is that whatever 
work any one does is to be confined to the secular part of the 
week.— But the seventh day. Not necessarily as counted from 
any particular period, but that which follows six days spent 
in worldly toil or business. Such a day is declared to be the 
sabbath of the Lord, a day appointed by him and belonging to 
him. Six days are a man’s own, given him by his Creator ; 
but the seventh is reserved by the same Creator to himself, 
and if man takes it for his own purposes he takes that to 
which he has no right. Hence the rigid and comprehensive 
prohibition that follows. The head of the household is to 
see that no work or business is to be done by his children, or 
his servants, or his cattle, or even alien residents.— Thy cattle. 
Consideration for irrational creatures is always a mark o 

high civilization, yet we find it here in a rude age and among 
what is sometimes called a barbarous people.—T hy. stranger. 
This does not mean a household visitor, but a foreigner come 
to take up his abode in Israel.—For in six days the Lord made, 
The reason of the command is here given, one that has no 
local or national reference, but applies equally to all men 
everywhere and inevery age. It is God’s own example at the 
creation.— For in six days, etc. That God was pleased either 
to complete the work of creation in six periods called “ days,” 
or to represent the work as done in that way, is plain from the 
account given in Genesis. These periods were followed by 
one in which he rested, that is, ceased to work, this being 
the only intelligible sense of such a term applied to the 
Infinite One.— Wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath day. 
The design was to give the sanction of his own lofty example 
to his creatures, and invite them to share his rest by renoun- 
cing secular occupations and cultivating a holy leisure during 
one-seventh part of their time. There are wise and good 
men who say that the sabbath of the decalogue is abolished ; 
but how can that be when our Lord said expressly that he 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfill it; that is, carry 
out its intent and meaning more perfectly ; when he himself 
habitually recognized it in his own practice (Luke 4: 16); 
and whe> he, in correcting the superstitions which Pharisaic 
formalism had connected with it, never weakened its authority, 
but said expressly that it was made for man, and claimed it 
as his prerogative to be Lord even of the sabbath? As such 
Lord he was able, through his apostles, to change the day 
from the seventh to the first, without impairing the authority 
of the original statute. 

Here ends, according to the division generally adopted 
among us, the first table of the Law, that which sets forth our 
duty toward God. The animating principle of the whole is 
love, the reverent affection for our Maker whieh is founded 
upon the knowledge of his excellence and his grace. Wherever 
this exists it prompts its possessor (1.) To recognize the unity, 
perfection, and supremacy of God; (2.) To worship him in 
the way dictated by his spirituality; (3.) To revere every 
manifestation of himself in word or work; and (4.) To 
consecrate to his service that portion of time which he has 
appointed. And just so far as any creature thus expresses 
the love he owes to his Creator, he fulfills the end of his being 
and reaches the true development of his own spiritual facul- 
ties. And just so far as he falls short of the duty, he dis- 
honors his Maker and wrongs his own soul. 

THE FIRST TABLE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

“Tgnorance of the nature and design of the law,” says 
John Newton, “is at the bottom of most religious mistakes.” 
So now it is a very welcome thought that the whole Christian 


story of Sinai. 

The word decalogue comes from the two Greek words deka 
and logoi ; and this the record does not ever render the “ten 
commandments,” but the “ten words.” In the division of the 
law into the two tables, there is no settled authority to be fol- 
lowed. The early Jews reckoned the fifth commandment 
with those before it in order, because God ought to be con- 


| Which have been carefully engrossed. 





is to separate the first four as covering duties to God, 
from the other six as covering duties to our fellow-men. Our 


present lesson takes into consideration what is called the 
First Table.” 


I, Let us note some peculiarities of this law of God, asfit 
stands in complete form in the Old Testament; then after- 


| wards we shall be able to examine in detail the summary 


Christ makes of it. 

1. It is the earliest example we have of God’s written 
words to the creatures he had made, the people he had chosen. 
We always attach greatest importance to legal documents 
It is of no use to try 


| to force the figure which is suggested here by the expression 
| “the finger of God.” 


But we are at liberty to accept it as 
teaching that in some way the Almighty One committed per- 
sonally his enactments to a permanent record on stone. The 
“tables” were once literally in existence with the exact sen- 
tences and syllables upon them, and for many generations 
of observing people were kept in the Ark of the Testimony, 
upon which rested the shining of God’s glory over the 
mercy seat in the tabernacle and the temple. Some scholars 
living at the present day have announced their belief that 
those very tables will yet be discovered somewhere in the 
secret places about or under Jerusajem. ; 

2. The display when the decalogue was given is surely to 
be considered the most imposing and grand ever made before 
men, All there was of achurch on the earth was then gathered 
at the foot of Mount Sinai. Whether the Jewish legend is 
true or not that seventy thousand angels were engaged in the 
transaction, we cannot say: but we are told that angels cer- 
tainly had much to do with it (Gal. 3: 19). The people 
were frightened and awe-struck by the demonstrstions of 
omnipotence and glory (Exod. 19: 16). The New Testa- 
ment supplements the Old in declaring that “so terrible was 
the sight that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake” (Heb. 
12: 21). God was present in person, and “under his feet 
there was as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as 
it were the body of heaven in his clearness’”’ (Exod. 24: 10). 
No picture like this rises upon our imaginations in all the 
scripture record until we reach the sublimest visions of the 
final judgment which John saw in the Apocalypse. 

3. The completeness of this code is meant to be absolutely 
exhaustive for all classes and conditions of men. Two copies 
of it are given usin full: one in Exodus 20, the other in 
Deuteronomy 5. The word “Deuteronomy” means “the 
second law.” These do not differ in any essential particular, 
although they exhibit.a few verbal changes. Most commen- 
tators assume that the first one was the original form, and 
that the second is a restatement made at a later period. 

Observe how plain the enactments are. A child can under- 
stand them every one. They are short; the whole deca- 
logue can be recited at once. No useless verbiage encum- 
bers the firm sentences. Any intelligent reader can see that 
their bearing is intensely practical. The entire body of 
commandments is what jurists call a working code. 

Observe how far-reaching these enactments are. They are 
fitted for all times. “Thy commandment is exceeding broad”’ 
(Psa. 119: 96). While human nature is what it is, the same 
restrictions will be needed for each soul down to the judg- 
ment-day. They are appropriate for all regions of the habit- 
able globe. No local particulars put any one of the com- 
mandments beyond the acceptance of the nations everywhere. 
For there is a legal maxim which they perfectly illustrate : 
Manet lex, ratione manente,—“ While the reason for the law 
holds, the law itself holds.” So the decalogue is positively 
perpetual. , 

Observe how deeply spiritual in character these enactments 
are. The subsequent comments of the Scriptures are to be 
studied just at this point. These various laws are links in an 
indivisible chain: break one, thechain falls. “ Whosoevershall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all” (Jas. 2: 10). We have quoted one legal maxim, 
here is another: Qui haerit in litera, haerit in cortice ; that is 
to say, “‘ He who sticks in the letter only sticks in the bark.” 
The figure is of one testing the wood of trees. He bores 
merely into the surface, and tries only the bark, and dis- 
cerns nothing of the heart of the timber; so is one who 
looks simply at the form of law without understanding its 
spirit. And especially in the commandments which God has 
given we must look for the exact and entire meaning under- 

lying the words which are employed. ° 

Observe how searching these enactments are: “For the 
word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart” (Heb. 4: 
12). Wicked words are sins, and wicked intentions are 
transgressions. Our Saviour is talking of these ten com- 
mandments when he says so clearly that thoughts are to be 
put into the estimate of obedience, looks, gestures, and feel- 
ings (Matt. 5: 22-28). So success in keeping them is to be 


reckoned only by thoroughness: “Then shall I not be 


ashamed, when I have respect unto all thy commandments ”’ 
(Psa. 119: 6). 





sidered the parent of all. But the ordinary modern custom | 


II. Now let us note some peculiarities of this New Testa- 
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ment summary of the decalogue made by our Lord Jesus 
Christ in person for his disciples, and through them for the 
world. It seems that once a Pharisee lawyer asked him which 
of these ten commandments was to be considered the most 
important; our Lord replied: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind: this is the first and great command- 
ment” (Matt, 22: 37). Thus he epitomized the whole of 
the first table. 

1. For ob erve, in the first place, Christ designed to keep 
the entire neaning of the decalogue uninjured and unal- 
tered. In an intense and familiar declaration, he said he 
did not come to destroy but to fulfill it (Matt. 5: 17-19). 
This epitome, therefore, must not be understood as exclud- 
ing any part of the requisitions, but as including everything 
which was written upon the stone. In one of Cicero's dis- 
sertations, Cotta, an orator and a lawyer, is represented as 
openly declaring the right of a teacher of morals to cloak 
his real sentiments ; to hold views and defend them in a pri- 
vate conference, which he would not seek to advocate before 
a public assembly. Not so Jesus Christ: in the presence of 
those proud moralists he said with unmistakable emphasis, 
that the entire law must forever be kept in spirit as well as 
in fact by all who accepted it. 

2. Our Lord, in this summary, likewise reverses’ the nega- 
tive form of the language employed in the decalogue. The 
inference appears humiliating when we find the ten com- 
mandments so bristling in every sentence with “ nots;” such 
phraseology shows the violent depravity and willfulness of 
fallen human nature ; it cannot be trusted with any freedom, 
but must be held in with bit and bridle (Psa. 32: 9). It is 
sad to think of the bad people for whom the law was made: 
“For the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for 
sinners, for unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers (1 Tim. 1: 9). But Christ drops the 
“shalt not,” andin the New Testament says “Thou shalt.” 
This is something like our dealing with our children. 
While they are young and thoughtless and perverse, we 
most frequently in the utterance of family law say to them, 
“Thou shalt not ;” but when they are grown, and begin to 
reflect for themselves, we appeal to their better understanding, 
and tell them what they may do, and what we wish them to 
do; wekeep a child from doing evil by setting it at doing 
well, Thus the gospel shows us how the law can be better 
kept by love than by restraint. 

3. Again, this summary resolves all true obedience of 
God into the temper of mind and heart behind mere conduct. 
The spirit of all true duty-doing is the spirit of affectionate 
regard, So the apostle tells us, “‘ love is the fulfilling of the 
law” (Rom, 13: 8-10). Our Lord in several instances selects 
and puts forward obedience as the chief evidence of love: 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments” (John 14: 21). 
So there is a reciprocal action between love and duty ; 
neither can go alone. They are like the two wings of an 
eagle, or the two oars of a boat; the one helps and keeps the 
other. 

4. In his epitome, Jesus Christ likewise insists upon an 
immediate recognition of the binding character of all these 
precepts as a condition of the kingdom of heaven. Although 
he presses the need of love, he never suffers any one to per- 
vert his words, and so argue for license and superiority to 
obligation. One must come without any delay to instant 
surrender by faith; but then he is to proceed in the direct 
line of active service for the good of others and for God’s 
supreme glory. For “strength” here means just as much as 
“heart” does. It would not be difficult to find an unruly 
boy under some home roof who would say, “I love my 
father, and he loves me; and we both love each other so 
much that he does not care very greatly when I do not mind 
what he says or do what he bids me—nor do I care very 
greatly either!” But no such “cloak of maliciousness” is 
permitted to be worn under the name and guise of gospel 
“liberty” (1 Pet. 2: 16). There was one period of Martin 

- Luther's life in which he thought and said that the Epistle of 
James was an “epistle of straw.’ But the practical part of 
the gospel, it is generally agreed now, must be taken with the 


spiritual; the law is good, but it must be used lawfully 
(1 Tim. 1: 8). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


God spake all these words (v.1). If these were the words of 
Moses, they might be out of date when Moses was outgrown. 
But as they are God’s words, they can never be out of date 
until God is outgrown. So long as God is God, what God 
says is to be heeded because God says it. Those who believe 
in Moses will be ready to do as Moses commanded. Those 
who believe in God will want to do as God commanded. So 
it is that our obedience is the test and the evidence of our 
faith, 

Tam the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of .. . 
bondage (v. 2). God doesn’t ask us to obey these command- 
ments because of anything he will do for us if we do obey. He 
calls on us to obey them because of what he has done for us 
already. God has-a right to our loving obedience. Aside from 











his right as our creator and as our sovereign, he has done 
enough for us individually, soul by soul, to demand the utmost 
reach of our gratitude, and to make it our duty to find pleasure 
in doing anything and all things which he can ever ask us to 
do. Our greatest benefactor and our truest friend reminds 
us that it is himself—our greatest benefactor and our truest 
friend—who speaks these words to us. Ought there to be any 
question of his having a reverent and a loving hearing from 
us? 

No other gods before me (v. 3). That is, No other gods in 
my presence ; in sight of me. God will not share his sover- 
eignty with any being. Even the Egyptians believed in the 
one supreme God; but they had a great many other gods, in 
the presence of God. It is a violation of this commandment 
to recognize any necessary helper of God, any supplement of 
God. And this is the commonest way of breaking this com- 
mandment in our day. There is no danger of breaking it 
through over-loving a fellow-creature, through loving a child, 
or a wife, or a parent, or a friend, too dearly. It is a fright- 
ful error to suppose that. It is not possible for us to have too 
much love for any dear one whom God has given us, But it 
is possible for us to think that God’s power must be supple- 
mented by man’s power, by man’s influence, by man’s wealth, 
by man’s work. A pastor may lean on God—and a rich 
member of his congregation ; but not without breaking the 
first commandment. A ‘politician may think that, besides 
God’s favor, he must have popular favor, to give him suc- 
cess. A business man may have it in his mind that public 
sentiment—even against strict right—must be yielded to in 
his business, although he believes in God 4s above all. 
A parent may feel that fashion and wealth have a power that 
cannot be dispensed with in giving his child a desirable place 
in life. A professed Christian may feel that Jesus Christ 
will save him, if only he does enough for his own salvation. 
All these are ways of breaking the first commandment ; not 
very uncommon ways, either ! 

Any likeness of anything (v. 4). Anything which is recog- 
nized as peculiarly representing God, or his attributes, or his 
work; anything which is reverenced or depended on as 
securing God’s blessing, or as bringing him nearer. Valuing 
a relic or a memento for its associations is one thing. That 
is not a breach of the second commandment. Valuing a thing 
because of its supernatural influence or power is quite 
another thing. That isa breach of the second commandment. 
This commandment can be broken by resting dependence on 
a horse-shoe nailed up in the front hall, or on a crucifix, or a 
Madonna, hanging in the bed-chamber. It can be broken by 
thinking that a fish-bone in one’s pocket will ward off the 
rheumatism, or that a copy of the Bible—with or without 
the Revision—carried near the heart will promote the pros- 
pects of a safe journey. It can be broken by counting a dead 
mother’s lock of hair an amulet, or the bread and wine of the 
communion table as in any sense a supernatural vehicle of 
grace to the partaker. Breaking the second commandment 
is a very common thing even among Protestant Christians. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain 
(v. 7). There are a great many ways of profaning God’s 
name outside of “using cuss words.” It is a breach of this 
commandment to claim to be doing in the Lord’s name that 
which we are really doing in our own; to claim that our vio- 
lence of temper is “righteous indignation ;” that our unkind 
criticism of a neighbor to his face is “Christian frankness ;” 
that our advice to another to du what we want him to do is 
“a call of God” to him. The only way of keeping this com- 
mandment is by acting and speaking always as God’s children, 
as God’s representatives, as with his honor in our keeping, 
and with honor for him in our hearts. Who of us are no 
violators of the third commandment ? 


Remember the sabbath day, to keep ic holy (v. 8). All of us 
have in mind some days as worthier of note than others. It 
may be the birthday of a loved one; or the anniversary of 
some personal joy or sorrow; or a day of national promi- 
nence. We should feel that we failed in love or fidelity or 
patriotism, if we allowed that day to pass unnoted. And if, 
in addition to our instinctive interest in the day, we had been 
specially requested by our greatest benefactor and our most 
dearly loved one to note its coming and to honor its hours, how 
could it be in our hearts to neglect its reverent observance? 
One day in seven is God’s memorial day, our Father's day. 
He who has done everything for us, and who is ready to doa 
great deal more, asks that we shall show our loving gratitude 
by honoring that day ashis day. What ashame that we should 
ever want to shirk that duty—that privilege which ought to 
be a delight tous! A New England clergyman was out in 
the New West with a rough pioneer party. He shared their 
work and dangers. He wanted them to share his sense of 
Sabbath duties. Adapting his illustrations to their modes of 
thought he said, while preaching to them on one of their 
Sunday rests: “Suppose now I had a wheelbarrow, the only 
barrow in the party, and you wanted the use of it. If I 
should say to you, ‘ You can take it and use it as you please 
six days out of the seven; but the seventh day I’d like it for 
myself, wouldn’t you think that was a pretty generous thing 
on my part? Now suppose that, after you had had that barrow 
all the six days through, and it was brought back to my tent 





for my use just for one day before giving it to you again, I 
should see one of you sneaking into my tent in the morning 
to steal the barrow for the only day in the week I had asked 
for it; wouldn’t you think that a pretty mean way of treating 
me? But it wouldn’t be a bit meaner than your way of 
stealing God’s time, when he has given you the use of it for 
six days, and only asks you to let him have it for his own 
use on the seventh.” This Sabbath stealing is pretty mean 
business,—isn’t it ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


The ten commandments are not to be outgrown. Their 
requirements and restrictions are for all time. Everybody 
ought to know them all, for everybody ought to keep them 
all. To know them—like knowing the alphabet—is no 
special credit to any one; but not to know them is a shame. 
Everybody ought to have the ten commandments at his 
tongue’s end—to begin with. The memorizing of the ten 
commandments is an important item in connection with this 
lesson and the next one. 

This lesson starts out with telling who gave these com- 
mandments, and what right He had to give them. This 
suggests the persons on whom they are binding, and why. 
How are we included in this class? What has God done for 
us? What does God require from us? This makes a pretty 
important lesson—an all-inclusive one, before the com- 
mandments themselves are taken hold of. 

And now for the commandments, Four of them are in- 
cluded in this lesson. The four are all covered by the words 
of Jesus as given in the golden text. Those words are worth 
recalling just here. The lesson outline may be found a good 
one in bringing out the special teachings of these four com- 
mandments—as summed up in those words of Jesus. 

1. The one God; 2. The true worship; 3. The right ser- 
vice. We are told whom we are to worship, in what spirit, 
and by what methods.. God will have the only place as God. 
He will be worshiped only in spirit and in truth. His service 
includes seven days in each week—six days in honest work, 
one day in holy rest. 

What else remains to be provided for ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
There is too much in this and also in the following lesson 


to be taught and fully explained at one time, but the ten 
commandments should be carefully committed to memory by 


‘every child during membership in the primary class. 


What isthe meaning of “commandment”? A rule orlawto 
be obeyed. Can you obey what you do not know? Who 
should obey the commandments of God? Is any one to be 
excused? Then is it not important for you to learn them, 
that you may know what and how to obey ? 

Tell briefly that the Israelites were in the third month 
since leaving Egypt. How were they fed every morning? 
How were they guided by day and by night, and shown 
whether to stop or to go on? When they were thirsty, God 
gave water out of the rock for them to drink. He led 
them to a great plain where they all encamped around 
Mount Sinai. Show on map, or trace journeyings and 
encampment on the blackboard, copying from some reliable 
map. Tell that a great cloud covered and surrounded the 
mountain, and the people saw fire and smoke as if the moun- 
tain were a great smoking furnace ; they heard thunder and 
saw lightnings, while the earth and the mountain quaked and 
all the people trembled. Would you have been afraid, and 
clung close to your mother or father as the little children 
must have done in that great crowd ? 

They heard the sound of a trumpet long and loud, and the 
voice of God spoke, aud all the people heard the words he 
said. It was just fifty days after they ate the passover in 
Egypt when they heard these ten commandments spoken on 
the mountain. God also wrote these words, for he gave to 
Moses “two tables of stone written with the finger of God.” 
We suppose there were four laws or commandments on one 
stone and six on the other; four of them are our lesson for 
to-day. As God spoke he first said, “I am the Lord thy God.” 
He reminded those who heard his voice what he had so 
lately done for them,—“ brought thee out of the house of bond- 

” 

Did he speak only to the children of Israel? Thy God. 
Who made you? Who has kept you every day and night 
of your life? Who gave you all you ever had? Were you 
ever a slave? ever cruelly treated? When if God has kept 
you from all that, has he not done more for you than for 
those whom he brought out of Egypt? But suppose you 
have already broken these laws and are a slave to sin, will 
he forgive? Will he bring you out of that bondage? For 
whose sake? Yes, he is the Lord thy God. Could you want 
any other Saviour in his place? Could any other being but 
your heavenly Father be so wise, so strong, so loving? That 
is what the first commandment is about. “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” 

Tell of nations who make images; have some idols or 
pictures of them to show ; tell how people bow down and 
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worship, bringing gifts, flowers, fruits, offerings, even sacrific- 
ing life to idols and images ; teli of sacred rivers and moun- 
tains; all these forbidden. “Shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them.” Tell of painful penance, supersti- 
tion, cruelty, bodily service, fasting, endurance. Show God’s 
justice and love ; a jealous God, “ visiting the iniquities [sins] 
unto the third and fourth generations of them that hate me,” 
Who could hate such a God? See how much greater his 
love: mercy to thousands (of generations, Deut. 7:9) that 
love me. 

If he is “thy God,” could you speak his name with any 
feeling but love and honor? What is it to take his name in 
vain? Tell how useless, low, inexcusable, the sin of pro- 
fanity in every form. “ Will not hold him guiltless.” If 
you must answer for “ every idle word,” could God ever forget 
words spoken against him ? 

The fourth commandment begins with the word “ remem- 
ber.’ There had been a Sabbath ever since God made the 
world, and the word “ remember,” spoken in thunder on the 
mountain, shows how God had set apart, wrapped in his own 
love and example, the holy day. What are we to do in six 
days? Do you know who “ finds mischief for idle hands.to 
do”? Yes, work, but do it in the week, as God did when he 
made the world, working in all the long days before he fin- 
ished his creation, and saw that it was good. How many are 
told, in the fourth commandment, ‘‘ thou Shalt not do any 
work ” ? 

All these four commandments Jesus put in our golden 
text, all in the word “love.” If you so love God, would 
you worship a string of beads, a picture, an image, or 
across? Would you break the Sabbath? There are many 
questions which, if asked, would help fix the commandments 
in memory. Give children something to search out ; gratify 
their consciousness of having accomplished something, even 
the meaning of a ries word, and you have helped them. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory.—Relate briefly Exodus 17: 1-7, and draw 
one spiritual lesson therefrom. What is the event and chief 
lesson of the remainder of the chapter? Relate briefly the 
next chapter, and indicate, its chief lesson. How was the 
unapproachable character of God and the awful sanctity of 
his law made known at Sinai? (Exod. 19.) Point out Mount 
Sinai (see Deut. 5:2). By whose voice was the law spoken 
to the congregation? (Exod. 20: 18-21; Deut. 5: 4, 22.) 
Why is our obligation to obey it greater than theirs who heard 
it from this material, tangible mount ? (Heb. 12 : 18-25.) -What 
does Christ say of its permanence? (Matt.5:18.) Why was 
it written on two tables of stone? (Matt. 22: 36-38.) 

Exodus 20: 1, 2.—How did God preface the ten command- 
ments? How is the authority of the lawthusshown? What 
is therein revealed as the right motive to obedience? Repeat 
the first commandment? (v. 3.) Why does it occupy the first 
place? What evidence soon appears that the term “gods” 
is used here in a very general and comprehensive sense? (see 
v. 4.) How may objects of nature be made gods? Name 
some that have been. How may we make gods of our posses- 
sions? How may we make the possessions of others our gods? 
(Col. 3: 5.) How may we inherit eternal life? (Luke 
10: 25-28.) What command is enforced by a special reason ? 
State the reason. Recite the commandment. Does the visi- 
tation of iniquity upon succeeding generations refer to the 
degrading effects of idolatry, or of sins generally? Dces this 
commandment prohibit only the worship, or every use of 
pictures and images? Does “heaven” refer to the starry 
vault, or to the abode of God? How are we to bow down our- 
selves? (John 4: 24.) 

Verse 7.—How must a Holy Being preserve the sanctity of 
his name among a fallen people? What do you understand 
by a “vain” use of his name? By what means did God set 
bounds around his peculiar possession? (Recite ys. 8-10,) 





How was this seventh day made peculiarly the Lord’s? (v. 11.) | though written against by some of them. Our own division 


Why was it made peculiarly his own? (Mark 2: 27, 28.) 
What labors, therefore, are admissible? (Mark 2; 25; Luke 
14: 3-6.) Is any labor beyond that which is necessary for 
the alleviation or prevention of suffering and the ministry of 
the gospel right upon the Lord’s Day? For how many souls 
are we responsible respecting the observance of his day? 
(Deut. 5:14.) What injunction contained in the fourth com- 
mandment is just as emphatic as its prohibition? (v. 9.) 
Why should our delight in the sacred observance of one day 
in seven exceed that of the ancient Israelites ? (Matt. 28: 1, 6.) 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Illustrate the relation between God and man by that between 
parent and child. What would be thought of a child who 
professed to love his parents and yet tried to please all others 
rather than them? Or what of the son who should think 
that he was fulfilling all filial duties by spending some time 
daily in the contemplation of his mother’s portrait, while 
all the time he was breaking his mother’s heart hy his 
neglect? And how should we esteem the boy who used his 
father’s name as an oath, dragging it down into the filth and 
mire of the street? These are the mistakes of those who 
break the first three commandments. 

Suppose that some one you loved went away on a long 
journey, leaving with you as a souvenir a casket made with 
his own hands. You would keep that casket with care ; but 
would you cast your friend out of your heart, and give his 
place to the work of his hands? Or would you bow down 
before the things God has made instead of before God him- 
self ? 

A guest arrives one evening ata hotel, He gives his name. 
It is one honored all over the world. But by and by his con- 
duct brings dishonor on him, and he has to flee from the city. 
Then it is discovered that he is an adventurer, wearing a name 
to which he has no claim. He had taken that name in vain. 
So some take God’s name in vain by calling themselves his 
children—when they are none of his. 

An English officer was about to sail for India. Evening 
worship had always been observed in the family, and before 
he left he promised the others that he would in India read 
day by day same passages of Scripture as they were reading 
in England, and give an evening hour to meditation on them. 
Is it likely that he forgot his promise to give so much of his 
time to God? The fourth commandment begins with a 
“ Remember.” 

The One God.—See Krummacher’s Parables, p. 81,—The 
Rosebud ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 295, @ 
2496,—The Evidence of God ; 2 2500,—God a Father; 2 2511, 
—God Incomprehensible ; Second Series, p. 384, @ 9025,— 
Heathen Notions of God. 

The True Worship.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
19, ¢ 27,—Idolatry in Ancient Britain ; 2 28,—Idolatry in 
Modern India ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second Series, 
p. 137,—Spiritual Idolatry ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 297, ¢ 2513,—The Invisible King. 

The Right Service—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
110,—A Testimony to the Sabbath; vol. 2, p. 38, 3 325,— 
Queen Victoria and the Sabbath ; vol. 6, p. 164, 3 1333,—The 
Wagoner ; p. 165;—Short Memories ; p. 180, @ 1350,—A 
Child’s Inquiry ; vol. 9, p. 168, 4 2002,—Taking God’s Name 
in Vain; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First Series, p. 473, 
—The Sabbath; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 
528, 2 4719,—A Striking Rebuke; Second Series, p. 645, 2 
11,215,—An Incident in Mr. pee s Work. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The temptation is very strong, in approaching this lesson, 
to go into a history of the division of the commandments into 
ten, and of the tables into two. The division into ten which 
we employ is the most rational, as well as the most ancient— 
both Jewish and Christian. The variations which have 
been held depend upon the following causes : 

(1.) Some count the preface as one commandment. This 
can be the case only when one adheres to the name “ word,” 
and rejects the other biblical name, “commandment.” (2.) 
Some unite the first and second, and consider both as only 
one commandment. (3.) Some split the tenth into two, 
making the prohibition to covet the neighbor's: house one 
commandment, and that against coveting the wife and (other) 
personal property as another commandment. But this divis- 
ion, though apparently sanctioned by the Masoretic division 
of our Hebrew Bibles, breaks down immediately on compar- 
ing it with the record in Deuteronomy 5. It also goes 
against the reason of the commandment; for coveting is pro- 
hibited, and not alone the peculiar forms of it which work 
out in the sixth and seventh commandments. 

All these variations are much more ancient than are com- 
monly supposed, Common opinion among us attributes 


variation (1.) to the Jews, (2.) to the Romanists, and (3.) as 
a necessary consequence of (2). But it might equally be the 
consequence of (1) and (2) united. It is certainly as old as 
Augustine, and is not yet abandoned Sy the Lutherans, 





has testimony at least as old as Philo. It is also that of the 
Oriental churches. ~* 

As to the division into two tables, it turns upon the light 
‘in which the fifth commandment is looked at. As to our 
outward duties, it certainly belongs with, or among, our 
duties to man. But as to its spirit and reason, it belongs among 
our duties to God. Whether we look at its literal sense, of 
obedience to earthly parents, or to its inferential and inclu- 
sive sense, of subjection and obedience to the powers that be, 
it still belongs to our filial and governmental relation to God, 
and thence derives its reason. It has its sanction in the first 
great commandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
etc.; and not to the second (which is like unto- it): “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Love to our neighbor is 
brotherly love; and such it has been figured and named by 
the poets of all nations, both in their “inspiration” and in 
their mistakes. Even those dreamy enthusiasts—whether 
poets or not—who have seen no sense in obedience to the 
civil power or in bearing the burdens of society, have read 
the thus limited second table of the law clearly enough in 
the light of nature, and summed it up for themselves very 
much as Jesus himself; and that whether they tried to obey 
it or not. But those who have read also the sum of the first, 
table of the law by the light of nature alone have clearly 
seen the necessity and propriety of. doing all which we can 
infer from the fifth commandment. The whole East, from 
Europe to the Pacific, has witnessed this for ages. This 
division, of five and five in the tables, is also the most ancient 
one, and has its root even deeper in the Orient than among us. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that the fourth command- 
ment almost belongs by argument to the same table as the 
fifth, whichever set of reasons we allow to prevail. In Le- 
viticus 19: 3 they are combined, as one precept. 

This is not intended as finding fault or expressing dissatis- 
faction with the present customary division amongst us; but 
to show that the law is more comprehensive, and spreads its 
roots more widely in the reason and in the structure of God’s 
creation, than we are apt to think. Itis worth while, also, to 
see how wide the world is, and to know that the fashion of 
one age or company of nations is not that which has been 
worn by all men, everywhere. It would be also worth while, 
were it in everybody’s power, to look up the literature of the 
subject, and see how most of the best writers in all languages 
have been compelled to assent to the soundness of the views 
expressed above. For those who wish to go intg it a little, 
there is a catechism by Dr. Schaff which serves pretty well. 
For those who wish to go into it thoroughly, the masterly 
treatise of Geffken (in German, untranslated as far as I 
know), supplemented by his collection of ante-Reformation 
catechisms, will point out the way. A middle course is to 
read an article in the new Encyclopedia Britannica. But 
scientific classifications in the law of God, as well as in his 
book of nature, will always: have their cross-divisions, and 
the plotted boundaries will oftener lap than not. 


In matters that pertain to all mankind, or at least that serve 
for rule and guide of love to all the rédeemed, it would seem 
like curiosity to search for peculiar marks ‘or illustrations 
from the East. And yet this lesson ha’them—not only the 
ways of thinking hinted at above, but still stronger ones in the 
particulars. In noting these, however, one must either explain 
at a length not possible here, or else be contented with a few 
meagre hints, and those such as have been touched upon in 
this column before. 

For instance, the distinction between the first and second 
commandment is much more strongly drawn among even cer- 
tain half-civilized Orientals than among us. To worship, or 
to seek the counsel of, an invisible power other than the “ God 
who alone is great,” is a very distinct thing from the abomina- 
tion of setting up a likeness of either; and a very different sin. 
Perhaps the idea is different from that which we entertain. 
The first dethrones Jehovah, the second dishonors him, and 
inculcates a false and despicably unworthy conception and 
reminder of (sometimes) the true Deity. The Muhammedan 
idea, for example, strikes directly at the very reasons for 
which pictures and images are upheld by both some Chris- 
tians and most pagans. And who can say that their reason- 
ing is not right? 

So, too, as often said in this column in one way or another, 
the oriental reception of the “ reason annexed” to the second 
commandment is much more full and natural than among us 
The union of a man with his family as a member is not de- 
stroyed by his physical separation and independent locomo- 
tion. To shield him from the consequences of his father’s or 
brother’s act seems often as unreasonable as it would seem to 
try to save a murderer’s left hand because his right hand had 
done the killing. 

Concerning the third commandment in its oriental light a 
volume might be written; but it is mostly the light that comes 
from a dark background of profanity and hypocrisy ; and had 
best be reserved for other occasions. 

Not,so much, however, is to be said concerning the Sabbath ; 
unless we take it in its wider (somewhat false) sense of keep- 
ing feast-day and holiday. In that the Orientals might teach 
even the Italians a lesson, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“at publications received will pd eey ay A noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 

Revised Oddfe sienna Illustrated: the complete revised ritual of the 
lodge and encampment and the Rebekah degree. i6mo, pp. 281. 
Chicézo: Ezra A. Cook, Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Studies on the Epistle to the Hebrews. pzshe late Money 4. Williams, 
member of the Philadeiphia Bar. ited by R. Owen, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. vill, 324. Philadelphia; Grant, vaires, and Rodgers. 

Piain Uses of the Blackboard and Slate. By the Rev. W. F. Crafts. To | 
whieh) Is added “ Iitustrative Teaching in the Primary or Infant 
School” by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 12mo, pp. vi, 345. New York: Ward 
and Drummond. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Scholar in a Republic: an address, By Wendell Phillips. 8vo, pp. 

#. Bowton: Lee and Shepard. 


Josh ark 8s Spice-box. Edited by Josh Billings. 4to, illustrated,pp. 
32. ew York: J. 8, Ogilvie & Co. Price, 10 cents, 


Oce: eo" ‘Thoughts on the Relatious between Priests and People. By 


A. McNermy. l6mo, pp. 36. Manchester: John Heywood, Price, 
sixpernce, 


The Skeleton in the House. Translated from the German of Friederich 
Spielhagen by M. J. Safford. 16mo, pp. 158. New York: George W. 
Harlan. Price, 4 cents, 

Alcoholle Liquors in the Practice of Medicine. By N. 8. Davis, M.D., 
LL.D. iGmo, pp. 12. New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. Price, 5 cents. 

Abolish License: a temperance address. By the Rev, H. H. W. Hibsh- 
man, D.D. Ié6mo, pp. 122. New York: The National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. Price, 5 cents. 

MUSIC. 

Worship in Song: a selection of hymns ane © tunes for the service of the 
sanctuary, hy Joseph P. Ho brook, JOC, 8VO, eet, pp. 448. 
New York and Chicago: A. 8. haraes & Oe Price, $1.! 


AN AMERICAN REVISION.* 


Ever since the appearance of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, many published criticisms, on either 
side of the Atlantic, have disclosed an extended approval 
of most of the preferences of the American Committee, 
which form the Appendix of that work. It has been 
made evident that a wide welcome would meet a modified 
edition, which should put these preferences in the text 
and margin, and relegate the corresponding matter now 
in those places to the Appendix. If not wanted to dis- 
place the other in regular reading, it still would place the 
record of those preferences where the ordinary eye would 
not miss them. 

When an edition to meet this desire was announced by 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, of New York, a leading 
literary and critical London weekly referred back to an 
article by one of its own contributors as originating the 
idea, and perhaps giving it‘to the New York publishers 
(although, in fact, the announcement was made some time 
before that article appeared); and the journal expressed 
its hope and opinion that such an edition would be 
admitted into England, as not violating the University 
copyright. 

The promised edition has now appeared. It. bears the 
same title as the ordinary Revised New Testament, extept 
the words “American Version” at the head; and, below, 
the words “with the ‘readings and renderings preferred 
by the American Committee of Revision incorporated 
into the text, by Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., President 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York.” In 
place of the Appendix of the ordinary editions, it has 
one similar, in which appear the matters displaced from 
the text and margin, under the title: “ List of readings 
and renderings preferred by the English Revisers.” It 
has also a preface by Dr. Hitchcock; and is further 
embellished with a list of the American Committee, with 
their autographs in facsimile. 

The book is handsomely printed, on good paper, and 
corresponds as closely as possible with the Oxford and 
Cambridge long primer crown 8vo editions, in modern- 
faced type. Here we might stop,—for no words of either 
commendation. or criticism could help the book tell its 
own story,—were it not that both the public and the pub- 
lishers ought to be notified that many things therein need 
emendation. Passing over trivial matters, such as mis- 
spelling some of the Revisers’ names ; passing over, too, 
quite a number of small typographical errors which ought 
not to be found in such a work, but which no care seems 
wholly to avoid ; and passing over such slips as the retain- 
ing of “ Holy Ghost” in place of “ Holy Spirit” (Acts 5: 
82, margin), which would be unimportant in itself, but 
yet fails to represent the American Committee’s prefer- 
ence ;—it still remains true, that in the essential and vital 
characteristic of this edition, its errors are both numerous 
and great; and a number of them such as cannot be laid 
to the charge of the printer or proof-reader. Not only 
does the Appendix show negligence and slovenliness, 
often of such sort as quite to defeat its object of showing 
what is the English preference in text or margin, but the 
changes themselves in text and margin are made with a 
carelessness which in such a work is inexcusable. 

In some of the books of the New Testament a migiake 
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is win in at least one out of every five changes noted 
specially for that book in the American preferences. To 
give a list of these biunders would be of little use here, 
as it would be too long to give value to the book, if used 
as a table of errata. Just one example will suffice ; and 
| it is but justice to the book to say that we could scarcely 
find a worse one. At Acts 20: 28 is a passage famous 
among the critics and theologians alike because of its im- 
portant variant reading. The Revised Version reads “ the 
church of God, which he purchased with his own blood” ; 
and notes in the margin that many ancient authorities read 
| “the Isord”’ in place of “God.” The American Commit- 
| tee preferred the other reading: “the church of the Lord, 
which he purchased with his own blood,” with the mar- 
gin: “ Some ancient authorities, including the two oldest 
MSS., read God.”’ Now this Americanized edition leaves 
this passage and the margin without change, save only a 
different reference-number, which was caused by a still 
worse blunder, as follows: The change which the Ameri- 
cans wished to make is made with the “God” of the pre- 
ceding verse / 30 that the American committee are repre- 
sented as preferring a variant which does not exist, and 
as stating that it is upheld by “ some ancient authorities, 
including the two oldest MSS.”! It is hard to see how 
a New Testament scholar, whether historian, theologian, 
or critic, could have suffered so gross a blunder at such 
a noted place. This blunder, shows, too how one mis- 
take multiplies itself. It can easily be counted up as 
seven or eight (or even more) errors in text, margin, and 
Appendix. 

It is in fact not too much to say that this work in its 
present form is utterly unworthy of its place and its claim. 
The fitting thing for the publishers would be, to with- 
draw and destroy the entire edition, and in some way 
secure a substitute for it which should not seem to reflect 
on and to misrepresent American achelasship. 





A NEW MANUAL OF PUNCTUATION.* 


Some of the best printing ever done in America came 
from the old firm of Welch, Bigelow, & Co. When, 
therefore, it was announced that the sole surviving 
member of that firm, Mr. Marshall T. Bigelow, who, 
after its breaking up, continued to act as corrector to the 
University Press at Cambridge, had in preparation a work 
on the principles of punctuation, it was expected by the 
public more directly interested in such works that now we 
should have a manual more in.accordance with present 
usage than Wilson’s hitherto unrivaled treatise. Mr. 
Bigelow’s experience as a proof-reader has extended over 
nearly half a century, during which time he has read the 
proofs of some of the most important books published in 
New England, and more than one author has taken occa- 
sion to acknowledge in his preface his obligations to Mr. 
Bigelow’s professional skill. Another recognition of this 
skill was made by Harvard University when it conferred 
upon Mr. Bigelow the hanorary degree of A.M. 

That this mastery of his art is, however, not accompanied 
with the gift of lucid exposition, is sufficiently clear from 
Mr. Bigelow’s recently published Handbook of Punctua- 
tion. The English of the book is poor, its rules: are 
ambiguous and in many cases misleading, its facts are 
frequently misstated, and its treatment of them is one- 
sided. : 

It would not be difficult to point out numerous indi- 
cations that the author’s acquaintance with English 
grammar is not intimate, but a single instance will suf- 
fice. Speaking of the elementary laws of Greek accentua- 
tion, Mr. Bigelow says : “ Notwithstanding the circumflex 
accent can never be used on these short vowels, English 
type-founders send out with all their Greek fonts a great 
quantity of these useless accents; and in a printer’s 
manual recently printed in Philadelphia, notwithstand- 
ing the use of the accents purports to be explained, in 
the Greek case which is given boxes are shown for various 
combinations of these letters” (p. 89). 

This slipshod English is bad enough, but the lack of 
clearness and correctness in the statement of rulesisa more 
serious defect. In the chapter on capitals and italics, it is 
incorrectly stated that “every direct quotation should 
begin with a capital.” The best refutation of this rule is 
the fact that Mr. Bigelow does not himself observe it. 
Again, the second section of the second rule on the use of 
the comma declares that “ where more than two words [of 
the same part of speech] occur in such [the same] con- 
struction, commas should be put between all the words, 
whether connected by conjunctions or not.” Yet no one 
knows better than the author that four or five adjectives 
may come’ together in the same construction in such a 
way that the use of the comma would be a gross error. 
To be sure, this rule is contradicted by the fourth rule, 
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which comes a few pages after, but Mr. Bigelow seems 
totally unconscious of the contradiction. On page 88 it 
is said that “The same punctuation marks [namely, the 
English], as well as the dash, parenthesis, and quotation 
marks, are used in all these languages except the Greek, 
and for the same purpose as in English.” The phrase 
“all these languages” is shown by the preceding para- 
graph to mean “all foreign languages,” whether ancient 
or modern. Of course the absurdity of a statement that 
refers the same system of punctuation to English and 
Chinese, Syriac and Sanscrit, needs no demonstration. 
Even in the limited field of the European languages 
usually embraced in a polite education, the differences of 
punctuation are worth noting. The German system of 
quotation marks is not identical with the English. Again, 
the combination ?!, which in German very commonly 
follows an exclamatory interrogative sentence, is unknown 
in English ; and in Spanish an inverted point of interroga- 
tion always precedes an interrogative sentence. It is 
true, as stated on page 92, that, in French, adjectives denot- 
ing nationality are written without a capital, but the 
author forgets to remind the reader that it is equally true 
of the German and some other European languages. In 
the section on Greek punctuation there is one misstate- 
ment and one serious omission. In the Latin section the 
statement regarding the Latin alphabet requires modi- 
fication; and the fourth paragraph, on the diphthong, 
can be made anything or nothing. The statement on 
page 91 regarding the French alphabet needs to be re- 
considered, and so does that on page 96 regarding 
oriental languages. 

The list of abbreviations, pages 52-58, has been made 
up in anarbitrary way. What is peculiar in the case of 
the American Unitarian Association that the abbrevia- 
tion A. U. A. should be admitted to a list pf ‘“ such 
abbreviations as are in common use,” from which the 
abbreviations for the names of all other denominations 
are excluded? If it is necessary to explain that “W. 
lon.” is an abbreviation for “west longitude,” is there any 
reason why “E. lon.” should be excluded? Again, the 
Latin words de/é and sfet are not abbreviations, and so 
should have no place in a list of abbreviations. 

The chapter on composition, etc., is not only quite 
behind the time, but it contains several misstatements. 
Thus, 10’s are not, as stated, the thinnest leads used ; 
12’s are also in common use. 

On the whole, it is to be regretted that Mr. Bigelow 
yielded to the temptation to make a book. From the 
corrected proof-sheet which begins the body of the book, 
and which has been transferred bodily from Worcester’s 
Dictionary, to the last page, there is no chapter which is 
done well, A manual of punctuation, if it is to be useful 
at all, must be, above all else, exact in statement and 
clear in exposition. It is unfortunate that Mr. Bigelow’s 
book fails so signally in both particulars. 

There is an open place for a compact and fresh manual, 
which shall.be a help to good proof-reading, and an aid 
to correct writing for the press. Who will prepare it? 





The personal influence of the well-known Norwegian 
poet, novelist, and politician, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, has 
not been in all respects praiseworthy. During his recent 
visit to this country some of his utterances on morals 
and religion were utterly inexcusable ; and his denuncia- 
tions of the Norwegian Lutheran ministers of the north- 
western states were nothing less than malignant. But of 
the literary excellence of his books, and of their sub- 
stantial purity, there can be no question; he is without 
doubt the ablest of living Norse writers. The public, 
therefore, will welcome the uniform new edition of his 
novels, which is to appear in this country under the com- 
petent editorship of Professor Rasmus B. Anderson, to 
whom the introduction of Scandinavian literature in 
America is so largely due. Synnére Solbakken, the first 
volume of the new edition, has not before been trans- 
lated in America or England. It well illustrates the 
author’s simplicity of prose style, and the fidelity and 
attractiveness with which he chronicles the homely but 
winsome lives of common people in his native land. 
Bjérnson does not forget, either, the ruder and more vio- 
lent elements in Norwegian character. The story is pre- 
ceded by a well-engraved but unattractive portrait, and 
by a somewhat too laudatory biography. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 197. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


No serious or very severe criticism need be passed on 
the fourth volume in the Round Robin series; for the 
reason that it is an unwelcome task to break a butterfly on 
awheel. Patty’s Perversities is simply a bright, lively, and 
very readable story, to be taken, if at all, for the amusement 
it affords, and then to be forgotten as soon as possible. 
As is too frequently the case with such jolly and swiftly 
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moving stories, a little too close an approximation to 
slang is often evident. (16mo, cloth, pp.iv, 308. Bos- 
ton : James R. Osgood & Co, j Peis, $1.00) 


Now that Sunday-school teachers and others are busy 
in the comparison of the Revised and the King James 
Versions, there is a timeliness in the publication of the 
Variorum New Testament in separate form from the 
Variorum Bible. Its copious critical annotations may 
help the English reader in the way of throwing light 
upon the scanty and therefore obscure, and not infre- 
quently misleading, marginal notes of the Revised Ver- 
sion. (8vo, pp. 238. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
& Co. Price, 85 cents; by mail, 93 cents.) 

Miss Elizabeth M,. Sewell, an English authoress of 
High Church sympathies, has compiled a little manual 
of prayer, under the title of Private Devotions for Young 
People. The compilation is made largely from the older 
Church of England manuals of devotion. The Ameri- 
can publishers have not, however, taken the trouble to 
change the reference to England and the British Empire 
in the prayers for the nation, etc. (16mo, pp. viii, 158. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A. D, F. Randolph & Co. will publish soon a volume of 
Swiss Letters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Louisa Parsons Hopkins, the author of Motherhood, 
which was published anonymously several months ago, 
has in press a new book with the title The Breath of the 
Field and Shore. 


Dean Stanley’s last contribution to literature was an 
article on the Revised Version. This article was given 
in full in a recent issue of the London Times, occupy- 
ing about four columns of that journal. 


A new and cheap edition of the Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie’s latest work, The Personal Life of David Living- 
ston, is announced by John E. Potter & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. = tas 

A. C. Armstrong and Son promise for September a 
new library edition of Milman’s works, embracing The 
History of the Jews and The History of Christianity, 
each in two volumes, and The History of Latin Chris- 
tianity in four volumes. 


Grandma’s Attic Treasures, a dialect poem, is announced 
for publication as a holiday book, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The book, which, it is promised, will be a fine specimen 
of woodcut printing, has been prepared under the super- 
vision of Mr. George T. Andrew, the well-known Boston 
wood engraver. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips’s recent oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard on the Scholar in a 
Republic, which attracted attention on account of its 
virtual defense of the programme of the Nihilists, is 
published in pamphlet form by Lee and Shepard, of Bus- 
ton, at the price of twenty-five cents. 





In June last the English newspaper, Capital and Labour, 
awarded a prize for the best essay on National Thrift. 
It seems rather hard on the editors that Mr. Samuel 
Smiles should now come forward and prove that the 
essay is stolen almost verbatim from his well-known and 
widely circulated volume on Thrift. 


Those interested in the circulation of pure literature 
in public libraries will find material for thought in Mr. 
Hubbard’s report on the Boston Public Library, which 
appears in the July number of The Library Journal. 
The publication, in this magazine, of Mr. Watson’s Bibli- 
ography of the Pre-Columban Discovery of America has 
been postponed for a month or two, to allow Mr. Watson 
to revise his list at the British Museum. 


Mr. Warren F. Draper, of Andover, Massachusetts, 
has just published a Sunday-school edition of Professor 
Murphy’s Commentary on Exodus. It is printed from 
the same plates as the former $3.00 edition, but on some- 
what smaller sheets. The type is clear, the printing soft, 
the paper heavy, and the binding tasteful and solid. In 
these and similar points it ismuch superior to the other 
cheap editions in the market. Its price is $1.25. 


Both St. Nicholas and Wide Awake are unusually 
bright this month with pictures, poems, and stories. St. 
Nicholas has a timely paper on Flat-boating for Boys 
and the Treasure-box of English Literature contains, this 





month, two of Ch Charles Kingsley’s best pieces, nik two of 
Barry Cornwall's In Wide Awake, Edward Everett Hale 
discusses under To-day the Tunisian problem, and Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston contributes Dorris Spinning, a happy 
and sunny old-time ballad. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka.......... August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem__.............. September 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, ......-.---- October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,.......... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic__...........-..- November 15-17 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 


DE oi cceitneincenesn-¢ e4oceksblh sendedbhen aa dk August 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school en at Green Lake, 
PAR ha Hatten r= anon bggaledhd<dpccncenicn August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday- acbool Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
¥ BEE Gaines ckabiinnnsccanpapeds deeeebinabignas August 2-18 


SUMMER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, 
Mr, D. L. Moody’s, at Northfield, Mass. .......... .-.. August. 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of the [London] Sunday School Union 
would again call attention to the days appointed for uni- 
versal prayer on behalf of Sunday-schools. 

‘There have been so many proofs of direct blessings 
resulting from our united intercession in past years, that 
it is no longer necessary to urge the setting apart of these 
days. Officers and teachers will alike look forward with 
eagerness té‘join in this coming to God with one accord. 

It is earnestly desired that every teacher should secure, 
on each day of the week immediately preceding the days 
set apart, a time for thought and private prayer, in order 
that all may thereby come together in the fullness of the 
Spirit. 

Let special prayer be made this year for increased pur- 
ity of heart and greater consecration to the work; and 
that the Lord may be pleased to send more laborers into 
his vineyard. 

Imagine every Sunday-school worker with the heart 
cleansed from sin and the spiritual life quickened, and 
what would be the result !—Let each and all endeavor to 
realize it. 

It is suggested that the following arrangements should, 
as far as practicable, be observed :— 


That on Lord’s Day morning, October 16, from 7-to 8 
o'clock, private intercessory prayer be offered on behalf 
of Sunday-schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school 
be preceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on 
the claims of the Sunday-school upon the Christian 
Church, and the necessity of increased intelligence and 
consecration on the part of teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of 
each school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotional service, interspersed with singing and appro- 
priate addresses. To this service the parents of the 
scholars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service 
the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 17, teachers again 
bring their scholars, one by one, in private prayer before 
God. : 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for-united prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

That in the evening each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sunday-school should form the theme of the prayers and 
addresses. 

“Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


Avuaustus BENHAM, 
FouUNTAIN J. HARTLEY, 

- ° S. 
Joun E, ‘T'RESIDDER, Hon. Secs 
EDWARD TOWERS, 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the first annual meeting of the 


, | Congregational Sunday-school Union of Massachusetts 


will be held on Tuesday, October 4, in the Berkeley 








Street Church, Boston, at 10 A.M. The Rev. Guone M. 

Boynton will deliver a lecture on the classification of 
scholars, in preparation for which Mr. Boynton’s address 
on Sunday-school work, delivered in May, before the 
State Association, has been printed, and circulated among 
those directly interested. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A correspondent sends the following account of the 
Sunday-school Congress recently held at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey: “ The first Ocean Grove Church and Sun- 
day-school Congress closed on Friday evening, July 28, 
after a session of eleven days under the direction of the 
Rey. J. L. Hurlbut. A normal" class, attended by about 
a hundred and fifty Sunday-school teachers, was held 
each day, and a course of lessons was taught by the con- 
ductor. Dr. James Strong of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary gave a series of lectures to teachers upon subjects 
connected with the period of the Israelites’ wandering 
in the wilderness, presenting in general views the scope 
of the coming six months’ lessons. Miss Hattie N. 
Morris, of Brooklyn, held several conferences with pri- 
mary class teachers, and a children’s class on the Chau- 
tauqua plan was held daily. In the written examinations 
at the close of the Congress fifty-one children and nine- 
teen members of the normal class presented papers enti- 
tling them to diplomas of their respective grades. The 
daily platform meetings were arranged under various 
subjects, On Missionary Day, addresses were given by 
Drs. Dorchester, Baldwin, and Fowler; on Temperance 
Day, by the Rev. J. B. Dunn, the Hon. G. W. Bain of 
Kentucky, and others; on Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Day, General O. O. Howard presided, and repre- 
sentative members of the Association spoke. There were 
also days set apart for education, literature, chyrch exten- 
sion, and other important religious interests, all presented 
by able speakers. The morning and afternoon addresses 
at the auditorium were not as largely attended as their 
merit deserved, owing to the attractions of the sand and 
the surf; but the normal class and the children’s meeting 
were well filled, and the evening lectures and entertain- 
ments were given to audiences of thousands. The 
sessions closed with a concert conducted by Professor 
Sweney, who was musical director during the Congress.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,. 


—A very successful semi-annual review, the pro- 
gramme of which was prepared by the Hon. Thomas P. 
Barnefield, the superintendent, was held at the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, at 
the end of last quarter. The scheme of review embraced 
nine sections; the questions of the first section were 
answered by the superintendent’s class, and the recita- 
tion of each lesson under the following sections, was 
made by a single class, the classes reciting by alterna- 
tion. A condensed scheme follows. 1. Introductory.— 
How many lessons have we studied the last six months? 
From what book of the Bible were they taken? What 
is known of the writer of this book? What character- 
istics distinguish this writer from the other evangelists? 
What general theme do these lessons present? II. The 
forerunner of Christ. Golden text (Mal. 3: 1),—Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth (Luke 1: 5-7); Zacharias and the 
angel (Luke 1: 8-17). IJI. Four hymns relating to 
Christ. Golden text (Col. 3: 16).—The song of Mary 
(Luke 1: 46-55); the song of Zacharias (Luke 1: 67- 
79); the song of the angels (Luke 2: 8-14); the song 
of Simeon (Luke 2: 25-32). Sing, ‘Come, sing the 
gospel’s joyful song.” IV. The early life of Christ. 
Golden text (Luke 2: 40).—The visit to Jerusalem 
(Luke 2: 41-50); the home at Nazareth (Luke 2: 51- 
52). V. Six sermons. Golden text (Isa. 61: 1-3).—To 
the people at Jordan (Luke 8: 7-18); to the villagers 
of Nazareth (Luke 4; 14-22); concerning John the 
Baptist (Luke 7: 24-29); to pretending followers (Luke 
9: 57-62); to the Pharisees (Luke 11 : 37-44) ; to the two 
disciples (Luke 24: 13-16, 25-32). Sing, * Wonderful 
‘words of life.’ VI. Nine parables by Christ. Golden 
text (Matt. 13: 84, 35).—Of the two debtors (Luke 7: 
40-48); of the good Samaritan (Luke 10: 380-87); of 
therich fool (Luke 12: 16-21); of the lost and found (Luke 
15: 3-10); of the prodigal son (Luke 15: 11-24); of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 16: 19-31); of the 
unjust judge (Luke 18: 1-8); of the Pharisee and pub- 
lican (Luke 18: 9-14); of the pounds (Luke 19: 11-27. 
VII. Four instances of healing by Christ. Golden text 
(Isa. 35: 5, 6).—The leper (Luke 5: 12-15); the para- 
lytic (Luke 5: 17-26); the multitude (Luke 7: 19-28) ; 
the sinful woman (Luke 7: 36-38, 44-50). Sing, “‘ Lord 
Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” VIII. The atone- 
ment of Christ. Golden text (Isa. 53: 4-5 ).—The cru- 
cifixion (Luke 28 : 88, 34, 38-46) ; the resurrection (Luke 
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24: 1-8. IX. Spreading the gospel of 
Christ. Golden text (Mark 16: 15, 16). 
—Home missions (Luke 9: 1-6); foreign 
missions (Luke 24: 45-48; Matt. 28: 19, 
20). The review closed with the singing 
of a missionary hymn. 


MISSIONS, 


—An appeal for Africa has been issued 
by Mr. W. E. Blackstone of Oak Park, 
Illinois, It consists of a large sheet, with 
a colored mission and general map of 
Africa om one side, and much condensed 
information regarding African missions 
and African needs on both sides, Copies 
of the appeal will be sent on application ; 
price, ten cents each. 

—One of the agencies which have been 
found to be most efficient in mission work 
in China is that of Christian schools. A 
boarding-school for boys and one for girls 
is maintained at Shanghai by the Presby- 
terian Mission, The great aim of both 
schools is to train up native assistants for 
carrying on the work of evangelization. 
Of the pupils who have attended these 
schools, twenty-five are at present engaged 
in mission work, and render valuable assist- 
ance to the missionaries. 

—A literal fulfillment of Isaiah 42: 4, 
in the case of some of the Pacific islands, 
is noted by the Bible Society Record, 
which quotes from The Friend, of Hono- 
lulu, a detailed list of 5628 copies of the 
Scriptures, some religious books and a few 
lesson books, which go out by the next 
trip of the Morning Star to three groups 
of islands in Micronesia, which a few 
years ago were in a heathen condition. 
The list does not include a new edition 
of hymns recently printed in San Fran- 
cisco for use in the Marshall Islands. 

—Ata late meeting of the synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
it was stated that the denomination, whose 
numerical strength is only 549 congrega- 
tions, occupies 8 foreign mission fields and 
supports 49 ordained European mission- 
aries, 74 native evangelists, 14 ordained 
native missionaries, 4 medical mission- 
aries, and 147 teachers. The denomina- 
tion thus supports 333 educated laborers 
in the mission field. The missions em- 
brace 63 principal stations, and 153 out- 
stations, with 9,687 communicants and 
10,707 scholars. 

TEMPERANCE. 

—Of 200,000 householders in the larger 
towns of Lancashire, England, nearly 160,- 
000 have declared in favor of local prohi- 
bition. 

—The Church of England Temperance 
Society is issuing leaflets giving recipes 
for temperance beverages recommended 
for use during the summer. These leaf- 
lets are being distributed among outdoor 
workers, ; 

—A monster petition with 84,283 signa- 
tures from the women of England and 
Wales, in favor of the Welsh Sunday Clos- 
ing Bill, was recently presented to the Eng- 
lish Parliament by the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 

—The proceedings of the Ninth Na- 
tional Temperance Convention have been 
issued by the National Temperance Society 
in the form of an octayo pamphlet of 238 
pages. The reports presented and the 
speeches delivered are given in full. The 
price of the pamphlet is twenty-five cents. 

—Over fifty thousand persons were 
present at the annual monster temperance 
féte recently held in the Crystal Palace 
under the auspices of the English Good 
Templar organization. The Rey. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler was present, and 
delivered a stirring address on national 
perils from the use of intoxicants. 


—At the state temperance conference 
recently held at Altoona, Pennsylvania, an 





ila desFF to + the constitution, in favor 
of the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages, was 
drawn up for presentation to the legis- 
lature. The manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors for other purposes is left to be regu- 
lated by law. 

—The eighth National Temperance 
Camp-meeting under the auspices of the 
National Temperance Society will be held 
at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, August 24-28. 
Mrs. O. B. Gauze, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Philadelphia, will conduct daily devotional 
meetings. The Rey. Doctors W. B. Wood, 
Henry Wheeler and Joel Swartz will take 
part in the proceedings. 

—Mr. Richard T. Booth returns this 
month to England to renew his gospel 
temperance work there. He sails from 
Boston, August 13, accompanied by his 
wife and family. In a letter to England 
announcing his return, Mr. Booth says: 
“Tf God permits me to return to England 
and to commence another year’s work, it 
shall be with a deep reSolve and firm 
determination to make a greater use of the 
blessed gospel of our Lord, and to engage 
all my power in bringing the lost ones to 
Christ.” That is an aim which can be 
commended to all temperance workers. 


Y. M. C. A’ 

—An effort is being made, with a good 
prospect of success, by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Pittsburgh, to 
raise $75,000 for a new building. 

—The Rev. F. H. Williams, general 
secretary of the Kansas City (Mo.) Rail- 
way Association, has accepted acall to the 
state secretaryship for the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Ohio. 

—aAlloa, a little market town in Clack- 
mannanshire, has been appointed as the 
meeting-place of the eleventh annual con- 
ference of the Scotch Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, to be held September 6-8. 


—_—_ 


GENERAL. 


—One hundred conversions during the 
past four weeks are reported by a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday-school Union 
from a district in which four of his union 
schools are located. 


—Examinations for Sunday-school teach- 
ers on the International lessons and on 
church doctrine and church government 
will be held by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in December next. 


—Nearly the whole school population 
of London, amounting to a hundred and 
forty thousand children, competed for the 
annual distribution of Bibles and Testa- 
ments made by Mr. Francis Peck and the 
Religious Tract Society. The number of 
prizes was, as usual, four thousand. At 
the distribution the first prize-winners 
who were called for were a blind boy and 
a blind girl, to each of whom was pre- 
sented a copy of the Scriptures in embossed 
characters. 

—Here is a little sermon by a corres- 
pondent on Sunday-school work in the 
Far West: “‘Gospel seed sown with the 
Sunday-school drill’ is the significant 
phrase of a missionary of the American, 
Sunday-school Union describing his work 
in the Indian Territory by which he hopes 
to make his desert-field to rejoice as the 
garden of God. And surely it needs such 
teaching by the drill. Of aSunday-school 
in the woods, organized and aided by him, 
he says, ‘There were only one or two who 
could read correctly; boys and girls of 
ten and twelve years could not read at all, 
and there was an utter ignorance of simple 
Bible facts. White children here are more 
neglected than the Indian children, as they 
are not permitted to attend Indian day- 
schools, and no provision is made for them. 


+} ment, thus 
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My next japeletanat is to organize a Se 
day-school in a Creek settlement.’ Broad- 
cast sowing, sowing beside all waters, sow- 
ing in the morning and withholding not 
in the evening,—all this sowing has a 
blessing; but drilling in the seed with 
care, directness, precision, has special 
promise. Such is continuous, personal, 
faithful Sunday-school instruction by a wise 
and pious teacher.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinury advertisements is 20 cents per agate | to 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE, 


BOTETOURT SPRINGS, VA. 


Officers and Teachers. 


CHARLES L. COCKE, General Superintendent. 
MRS. E. 8. CHILDS, Associate Princi ipal. 


Ws. H. PLEASANTS, Latin ¢ and Natural Science. 
Ws. Taytor THom, M.A., English and French. 


Miss Berrie D. FOWLKES, History and Moral Science 
- L. Pav, German. 


B, A.M., Mathematics. 

Mrs. Pror. TURNER, Calisthenics and English. 

Miss Sauiy L, CockE t), Latin and French. 

Miss M. L. Cocks (Assistant), Math, and German. 

Miss SaLiy B. RYLAND, Preparatory School. 

Music and Art. 

H. L. Pavit, Director ane} Finee. 

THEO. PRESSER, Piano and Theory. 

Miss F. J. Doudkas Vocal Guitars and Singing. 

Miss JULIA PORCHER, Piano and Singing 

Miss B. D. Fow Kes, Art. 

Domestic Department. 

Mrs. CockE. Mrs. DAVIDSON, Miss WHITE. 
The 39th annual session will open 14th of September. 
Address, for rupee 

. H. COCKE, Business Agent. 


The Hannah More Academy for Girls. 


zherwyh instruction, careful traini and the infiu- 
ence of a Ch home, 47th rear begina Bens. it. 21. 
terstown, td. 


Rev. Arthur J. ich, A.M. a D., 

1795. Canandaigu a Academy, 188i. 
be tn AOU A. N. 

— > Day, Schoo! for, Young 

iseePiaine for instraction in 


ae Sept. 1. Circular 
with references free on o 


ieee Ph.D, *} Principals. 
$180 FEE , PER uA SUSGUREANNA COLLE- 
men ge Towanda, Pa. Pre for 
college, LF study, r business. 
logue ad, reas EDWIN E. QUINLAN, A.M., Prin. 


Bangor Theological Seminary. 


The on soeune academical year will open on Thurs- 
day, oo ° Entrance examination at9 A. M., of that 
day. For Suave or vo uewit Pe y to the secre- 
tary, Pror. JOHN 8, SEWALL, angor, Maine. 


Wesleyan University 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 








Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the courses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 


For catalogues, or for other information, address 
__ Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President. 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank bs the eapeeation of 
young men for college. technical schoo. for busi- 
ness. An able faculty, supported entirely by endow- 
insuring the best of instruction and the 
least pense to students. Young men ol earnest pur- 
pose, mited means, desiring a feels education 
Pail be aided py ezetuieces, tp in amount from $30.00 to 
more than $50.00 annually. Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited. 
Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M.., . Principal, 


FREEHOLD | INSTITUTE, Freehold, N.J. Bstab- 
pares young men and boys for 
References: Dr. 
and the Faculty of Princeton Coll ae 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, ncipal. 


SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in | ~~ aera per 
henired. No extra charge tor postage. 





In ordering goods, or in anbing inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the sdve: 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


DR. war ING’S POUGHHREEPSIE 
TARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lean the historian, writes: *‘ For years be- 
fore our son was under oo, care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value yous Ssining of the young. 
hate - he to continue his studies in school any longer, 

e should feel that to have him under your instruc: 
tion would be a real blessing for him. 
Geo. W. the eT utacturer, 8. Manches- 
ter, Conn., “We are much pleased with your 
school, and feel [ape g that our boy has been under 
your kind care t year. His letters (averagi 


about two wee ie past his mother, with not one word 
A oye 





so cheerful and d well, bpm to us that 
passed a happy and del htfa year.” 

From Peter 5. ryson, Pres’t Phoenix Bank, New 
York: “ I shall be glad to give you the benefit ot any 
influence I may have in ew Hryson, toexertin your be- 
halt. My nephew, Andrew n, Jr.,did well under 
your. —, and I know that rents are yee 
satisfied, and that they feel 1 1 for all the kin 
ness and attention which he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You can also re- 
fer to his lyy Commodore Andrew Bryson, yt, 8. N. % 

nd for a circular, or, better yet. come an 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The Fall term of =o institution will n August 
31, The situation, mmodations, and facilities, 
a the finest th ‘the. BR, College, Prepara- 

tony e cris department ence Commercial usic, 
an Fine # Arts oe tis ean ofa a superior character. 

a (limited), room, heating, tui- 
tion in two | be pm courses, and most of the inci- 
dental and minor expenses for the Ym term covered 
by advance payment of $57. Send for catalogue to 


G. M. STEELE, Principal. 


Williston Seminary, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 

One of the most liberally endowed institutions in the 
country. Parents wishing to place their sons at 
school ie they will be Sry | ye for 

Is science or for ———. 
e 


tates, ogu: 
course of study, terms, 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu.D., Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE — 


For young ladies and Baia @ Bat 18 miles west of 
Phila., } on the Phila, & Central R. R. 
Courses of study pogien en mule, and Classical. 
Students prepared for U.S. Naval and 1 Mill 
—,, = the best American colleges. A t avers 
chemical department. Reading taught by a first-class 
prey, penmanship by a pro r, master of 
tee beauties of theart. A home-like de ment for 
little bore 14 Instructors. JosEPH SHORTLIDGE. 
(Yale College), A. M., Prin., Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for you men 
and boys, neem. Penna.,. agen m —_ west of Phila- 


Com i 1 and Mnguse Th The ne — car 
ay, Ju 

1s8h'82 will o sat Media, September 13. Fo: 

illustrated 


pe 
and 
8 LIDGE, A.M. 


(Harvard Universi — , Media, Pa. 
Students admitted at any tim , 


$225 | ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 

Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and Business for 

GRADUATING Naor gr for Ladies. PRIvaTE 

INSTRUCTION for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 

cated on the west shore of the Hudson, one bour trom 

New York. nerd, for Appruncement for September. 
W.H. BANNISTER, A.M., cipal. 


" ruioutate om FOR ake N.Y... 


Academic 
ment. Superior facilities for in 
ocal Pain 











Combines extended and thorough 
instruction with the essentials of a refined aie 
Terms moderate. Session begins 


jan 
home, m it. 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has on its lists graduates of some of the best Schools, 
Cotees Universities and Conservatories in this coun- 
'd Burope, and so is prepared to supply at short 
potion iaret. class Teachers, Tutors, or Governesses for 
ion. Parties in need of teach 





ons. For circulars, ete., apply to A, VELL 
& CO., 42 Bond Street, New Yor al 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


organized co) for the a 
odpaaties a's. a saa uapene & Sept. 14 its thirty- 
ear. ic, Mm , art, and Geloeee 
ry couress. one experienced 
conservato' 
Thorough tre wh ina healthy and beau 
The best advantages at the lowest a Apply 
early to Miss Anna P. Sill, Rockford, Ill. 


REENWICH fan ge 3 
Li Musical Tyetengoond 


Foundea 1802. Both Se 
us. Home care and conn: 
n 





corps of 








CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Jt,’ as ate? ae ge N. Y. 
feet above the River, unsu 
Careful 


300 rpassed in 
healthfulness, nal attention. 





ROE, Principal. 


NALFRED 
RAEEMALE ( E COLLEGE 


a cuperiey’ © education 
Study, and also in yo nd dee Art. Heute = ban wok f 
fu: with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
oan are unusually meoterese. Send for cata- 
Rev. A. W.CowLss, D.D., Pres,, Elmira, MN, Y. 


Mohegan Lake School, Pegks'sttt; 2. ¥- 


bore, ts High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
cipline, eaith and recreation by rowing,bathing,fish- 
— and skating on Jake, with gymnasium and field 


id exclusion of bad boys. Entire absence or 


aa ae 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
a. Systnen. Music, —y- EJ Drawing, Ex 

way wor and increasingl 
Send for ney Rev. E. J. "VERY, A. M., Prin. 


Boston School of sean Bi 


Full course of Two yEaks, three hours fermen ral 











ene or 








from a 
circulars apply to” R. BR. RAYMOND, eas 








August 13, 1881.] 
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EDUCATIONAL. 7 Write for Beautiful Dlustrated Catalogue, or order from this Advertisement. Th Bi bl d it St d 
= ETH DANA’S e | e an | Ss u y. 
ENG AND BOARDING SCHOOL * ys as ae conten 
FOROS Sito etecrcas at ter 
pm agg attractive grounds. Superior ad- PROMPTINGS AND OF tire st AN, UNTELLI- 
rae in 77 de} ment. Board and tuition ENT USE 

per annum. For circulars RASS ee Sper eae 

address the the ‘Principal: 





Coleg iate Institute, 


C () C00 )K’ For veowre LADIES, 
Lh a reed: rd sg 
llege course. Romy ocation. ‘atalogue 

sent on application. GEO, W. COOK, Ph.D., Prin. 


Iss HAINES’S Sabor: WOODSIDE, HART- 

ford,Conn. Location unsnrpassed for healthful- 

ness and picturesque surroundings. Full courses in 

English, Latin a Goraiee. talian music, and 

ainting. Refere: Theodore Lyman, 
Raleigh, N.C. Joage ge Shipman, N Y. City. Rev. Dr. 
Tarbox, Boston. Rev. Dr. age Rev. Dr. Burton,Hen 
Barnard, LL.D., and Chas. dley Warner, Hartford. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIA L ACADEMY will reopen 
B on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 
and thorough a nsteuction for college or for business ; 
advanced studies for young ladies; Music; French ; 
German. The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Speci ‘ial 
terms for ministers and ndidates. 

H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph. D., Blairstown, N. J. 


~ WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Increase of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 
Two degrees conferred, or select courses. Buiidings 
large, modern convenienices. Beautiful, accessible city. 
el h year ns Sept. 8th, 1881. For catalogues ress 

“J. M. Williams, A. M., Pres’t, Wilmington, Del. 





RIVERVIEW A ACADEMY, 


with U. 58. eatery 4 re teocen rt going, wide- 
owas’ anes for boys, combining Study, end 
Drill rt of Colleg _ ne Ere en Catal 

ith a mart by e ions, sent on @ ca: 
= ISBEE. A.M. Principal. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


FORD, Onto. Mt. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
The ee ity-seventh ce will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. a oe el,and Lights, $170 per annum, 


for catal 
Send for catf788 HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


SUPPLEE INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Phila., Pa. 1713 SpruceSt. 
Best advantages in En lish and no extra charge for 
lectures, Latin, French, ferman and vocal music. Vv. 
E. H,. Supplee, "A. M. + and Pri 1s 





vy u 


~ WALTON RCApaaee 
Situated amid the beautiful mountain Car anegy A of the 
Delaware River, gives ony in ~~ er English, 
Classics, Modern Lan Ma ainting, etc. 
Three? Loe? Alene Fall term com- 
menens August 881, Bend for < catalogue. 8. COM- 
, Principal, Walton, N. Y. 


” Mergen Park Military Academy. 
The Best Boys’ Boarding School in the West. Pre- 
pares for racy Scientific School, or pune. 
-~ — tive and elevated. ns 
Septem 13, 1881. Send for catalogue to Capt 
N. Kirk Palette, ‘Principal. Morgah Park, Cook >. 111. 


ILWAUKEE COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Full gs ye with a 
cabinets, observatory, studios, and best facil lities 
music and art, Sixteen experienced instructors. cok 1- 
lege home, with all modern page seen or and ‘ams 
forts. Thirtieth annual session Vv wr pt. 7. For 
circular address CHAS. S, FARR. A. x President 


VASSAR. ,COLLECE, 


FOR THE TIBEERAD EDUCATION oF WOMEN. 
Examinations _ entrance, a Pept 14, Wg sent 








on applicati ion to N, Registrar. 
1841. MAPLEWOOD 188i. 
INSTITUTE for BS Ladies.  heapny neon 
Mass., offers BAB ANTAGES in a loca- 
tion of ‘wurivatied t beauty. Address Rev. 
c.Vv.S AR, Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Auhurndele, Mass. 


School for Young Women. Only one teaching house- 
hold a cooking, dress-cutting, etc.; literary work or 
high gr ade. Vacancies filled ~y order of application. 

Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRaGpon, Prin, 


Hewes College, Haverford ord College P. O., Pa., on 


Penn. R. one 1 i Under 
care of Fri Vee mall te 9th 
mo. age “Classica ee Courses ‘or par- 
ticulars. Pre or 


dress Prof. 

THOMAS CHASE. Ln D., “president. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIAMS- 
Pree’ Berkshire Co., Mass. a in fae 

‘boys for a ie Celia ox for Busin 
on thful, no reful attention to to indhgidival 
pupils. Send for circular to 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Chester, Pa. yng ef 4.) Civil Enginee: 
m choteen an 


Chemist: conferr: 
$pply to to Mahlon Bryan ae ali Se Eleventh ae 
Philadel phia, or ATT, Pres 


LYONS (N.Y.) “MUSICAL J ACADEMY. 


Founded 1854. Daily Lessons. Its a. very 
successful as teachers. Terms modera Address as 
above for newest circu 

Rev. L. H. SHERWOOD, M. A., Founder and Principal 





ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
ADIES, West Chester, Next school year 

will commence SEPTEMBER 19, 19, 1861. B Buildings new; 

location beautiful ; By he ; all branches 


Rs ool Fear ” For circulars 
DARLIN GTO. Ph. D., Principal. 
ee ie INSTITUTE, Windsor, Conn. A 
family school for girls ofall ages. Pupils complet- 
ing its course will be received at Wellesley Col a 
out further examination. Superior Lap art fe ntages. 
For circulars address principal, Miss J.S. Williams. 


RURY COLLEG 
ringfield, Mo. 
phe both sexes. Tuitien tree to children of ministers 
candidates for the ministry. 
“ The New England ( College of the Southwest,” 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sussex 
Co., N.J. Athorough Home-school for both sex es, 
with best gia pes ml in . ore? car. Ope ingly healthy. 
nister’s uction, r year, ns 
See Catalogue. 2's. 5 EVENS, A PM 


BETTS MILITARY. ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn. Established 1838, Healthful Site 
on Prospect Hill Sea the village. Prepares for 
College or Business. 

West Chestnut ‘Street Institute. 


Home Schoo! for Youn, 


tau 4 Terms 5, $170 
addr 








Ladies. Ninth year begins 

Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Ch we Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. 4 ‘A. BOGARDUS, 1 Principal. 
IMPORTANT fustc rae New 


MUSIC. THE NEW 


tery and Coll of 
__ Apply to KE. TO EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
((HADbock COLLEGE, & uincy, Tll., for both sexes. 
/ Beautiful $200,000 bull qpapiezes. 
rd and tuition only $150" r one. Fall te 


Sept. 7. Write for ee Bre ei FP. prentent, 
en 


Oakland Female Institute 


W. P, HUSSEY, Principal,- NORRISTOWN, PA. 











OFFERS. 





PRICE, ONLY $126.76. 





NEW STYLE, No, 2119 PIPE TOP. 


elt ACES pate oes oe st: 


Reeas. Boxed, with stool, book and Music, 


PRICE, ONLY $126.75. 








NEW, sr 7 Oct Ro: 1 Case, 
ino. ctaves, Rosewoul Ca 

| action; Carved Trusges and Consoles; Best Iron Frame; ‘All Im- 
| provements, with cover, s 





PRICE, ONLY $173.76. 


t 


YWLE, No. 1919. Beautiful Drawing Room 
Great Power; Finest 


stool, book and music. Fully warrant’d 


PRICE, ONLY $173.75. 
Midsummer Offers. 


aay Now is er time to order 
PIANOS & ORGANS. Having 
largely increased my facilities 
t |for manufacturing, my Midsum- 
mer Offers 1881 ecided 
the lowest I have ever made. 


a@ Send for full rticulars. 
Special Low Prices Given on one 
hundred di t ts. 

~| ORGANS, to 2toR 
stops. Have you seen “ TTY’ 
~ ” a or Organ? It 22 
only ‘s107.75; ytbeatty' Best™ 
Meio 18 sto i teh = 
The “ Paris” 
r 








sirable new les now ready. 
se Upright 6195 10 81,660. livers 
. Ps Pp ’ 
HOW TO ORDER: SEMir% Bone. ye 
Bank Draft, Registered Letter, or by Express, oe aed, after the = 
‘oney refunded and freight charges e R t ll after % 
both ways by me, if not as represented. SPACE Jiarqaet Work sint: % ear. 


‘strument has 
> TUAT $2,173 Lt Nothing can be fairer the than ‘this. 


far Be sure to write for Illustrated Catalogue, before purchasing elsewhere. 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


FIVE DOLLARS allowed to pay traveling expenses to those who come and select instrument in perso: 
7) g expe person, 


ACH, with polite attendant, meets all trains, 


aay Entertainment during the day free. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








_EDUCATIO NAL. 


Charlotte «© Female Institute. - 


Session _ September 6, 1881. Can give unequaled testimonials as tothe thoroughness and high stand- 
ard of instru usic and Art specialties. Families spending hp wt winters in the South are invited to 
stop at Charlotte, which is on the line of travel to the winter resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 


Institute and see if it is not worthy of their patro 


nage. Co maonce solicited. 
Address the Principal, 


REV. WM. R. ATKINSON. 





MISS ANABLE’S 


Boarding and Day School for You 
Pine St., "Philadel hia. The 334 SCH 
begin on y, September Zist, 1881. 
imwéen UNSTITUTE, | 
AWAN,N. J. 

A Home ‘inoathan ¢ Schoo! for both sexes. Only 860 
a term. Send for Spialogue and be convinced of its 
excellence. CHARLES JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


|THE rea YY. A ‘Home School 
Fits for any college or scientific school. School year 
nape a 12. Address 

D. W. GUNN, Wenhington, Litchfield Co., Conn 


Mt. Carroll a. Seminary 


Offers inducements not found in any other institution— 
entirely original, “ Oreads,” giving: \ i particulars,free, 
fy HIGH SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Samuel M. Hamill, D.D., Principal. An attrac- 
tive home for boys preparing for college or business, 


Location a and healthy ; instruction thorough ; 
terms reasonab 


({uASSICAL “5a HOME INSTITUTE, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., offers to you ladies fine advan- 
tages for a thorough, refined ucation. Pleasant 
rooms, excellent table, kind care, terms moderate. 
MISS L. V. H. BUTLER, Principal. _ 


Temple Groves Ladies’ Seminary, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y 
Teeny en RLES © begins owe. 13. ‘Send for year- 
ik. CH. A.M., President. 
“GRANVILLE “‘MELITARY | ACADEMY, 
RTH GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
Comsinetel’ “ana Classical. Year begins Sept.- 6. 
Send for-year book. 
ERSON G. CLARK, A.M, C.E., V. Prin, 
3 2TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., begins September 13; tron- 
ized by Poole desiring their sons thoroughly pre- 
pore for co To) es ness. For circulars, address, 
Ph. ». Principal. 


Is successfully taught by 

A mail. Send for a circular, 
er. Angell, 354 Ath 
Avenue, New York City. 


MISS NOTT’ S English and French Family 
and Day School for Young 
Ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 9 
year begins Sept. 21. Circulars sent upon application, 
eT ey epee oy Ee ng Y¥. 
oun, en an ys t anes HOHE 
Cotiess or Suctnees. Address G kB TEL 
A. M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co. eMaryla a 
(CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 
Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Prin pals. The 
thirty-second year ot this boarding and day-school will 
commence Sept. 21, at 1615 Chestnut Street. 
AYUGA LAKE ACADEMY, Aurora, N. Y. Devoted to 
the physical, mental moral and social education of 
a few boys. G. K. HOYT, PRINcrPaL, 


Ladies 
YEAR will 











ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR fone 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Philad’a, will re-o 
for the Fall session, Sept. 22. Home peptie limit 


OME SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ag a ag h,aafe. 17th year beginsSept. 5. 
Rev. W. M. WELLS, Principal, Hightstown, N, PY. 
AVE yon 8 4 <Ganghter r to educate? Send for new 
pros: f Celanan College, Des Moines, Towa. 
Fall term yon Sept. 15. Address ©. R. Pomeroy,Pres. 
EY MOURSMITH INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, N. Y., 
seven teachers; homelike; thorough. 
Rey. A. MATTI CE, A. M., Principal. 
Victoria Uni ire 2 Cobcurg, Canada. Lectures 
resumed Oc Expense care, One tuition, etc. “piso 
ayear. Calen dasa frek Rey. Dr. Nelles, | Pres’t. Pai 
Steubenville .(@hic) Female Geminery. 
52 Years’ Succes: First-class School. 
Terms low. Send: for catalogue. A. M. Reid, Ph.D., Prin, 


Ossining Institute for Young Ladies. 
Sing Sing, N. Y. First-class. Opens Sept. 14th. ‘Cir- 
culars free. Rey. C. D. RICE, Principal. 


PEEXSEILL (WS ‘Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY.— 
For circulars address Col. C. J, Wright, A.M.,Prin. 


olden Hill Semin for Young Ladies, Bri ~ 
Goa Conn, ‘Address the principal 


rt, 


| the prin Miss Emily in. 


GEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYSTIC ‘VAL: 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge,Conn. Both Se 


RANGEVILLE (Pa.) ACADEMY. ence and 

ae year, Rev.C. K. Canfield, A,} M., Prin. 
WwW YORK, OR WIC. 

RS. 3. G_HIYD E’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

___FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13. 


HisntaxD MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

begins its Twenty-sixth year 

September 1a 13th, Issi. Apply 
METCALF, A: M., Supt. 


APLEWOOD MUSIC 
Lad 


Young 
logues, address, 








or @irculars to 
SEMINARY tor 
fes. Established 1873. For cata- 
Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK, 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
riss E. J. MACKIE’S Boarding and Day Schoo! 
for Young Ladies and Children, at Newburgh, 
N. Y., will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
ough. Best advantages for Languages and Music. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL FOR BOYS, Resters- 
- town, Maryland. Pre o Reopens Sept. 15. Cats: 
Advantages pRor TC it. 15, Cata- 
logues sent. PRO Cc. Py, C. KINWAR, A. +» Principal. 


Ho“ SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. Worux young 
boys. The homeinfiuence, careful supervision apa 

inptraction are justsuch as many parents desire for 

theirsons For particulars,address James Bird, A. M. 


VOLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, New 
pm aoe Conn., General Russell’s School. Prepara- 
ontees, . scientific schools, or business. Thorough 
whveleal training by military drilling, gymnastics, etc. 
Ample opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc, 
YOUNG BOYS A HOME-LIKE SELECT 
Boarding School whose # Epecess is the care 
and ap ropriate training of YOUNG BOYER. Age of 
ad between 6 and 13, Established in 1863. 


HINDS, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 








The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its Cag contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunda; 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called fort 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and ret neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. *All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
s ng the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 

anderstanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page —— et. 


CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY vty! BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Gears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUD 
B Charlotte M. Yonge, 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 
Professor Ar Phelps, D.D. 
cay hy 4 Tuer. ie) ENGLISH BIBLE 
Pye HLA, aes M.A, ae L., LL.D. 
SCR PTURE. ex PLA G stRI 
By Sroieean rJ.L. ¥ ‘ti LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE. INTERPRETA ION, 


y Professor M. p. Riddle, D.D. 

HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUD 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 

HOV/ TO USE MMENTARI 

By the Right per. Cc. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE a ND ON THE BOOK 
e Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORLENTAL ‘DISCOVERI 


y r oorms Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 


By lesen 3 
THE BOOK BS THE EARLY CHURCH 

the Rev. Edmond de Pressense 
PROMOTING IBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


ot 3 , 2 ae Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such writers as Dr. Ba’ Professors 
Austin Pheips, M. B. Riddle, Philip § Bohai ‘and George 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W. M. Thom- 


son, E. de Pressense, and rard € ‘rosby, combine 
their ideas about the intelt use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be exceedin ngly valuable. The Bible 
and Its Study is a little pom let, reprinted from the 
columns of the Sunday School 1 ‘Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are adapted admir- 
ably to meet ageneraland real need. If we werea pas- 
tor ph ey we would put a copy into the hands of nadie 
of our church, and ever gy - ——_ 
to understand it in our ‘Sun ool, if 
ala econ aaa se.” — The Zn dtionalist, Boston. 

“ A timel  procigel ms anual on the word of God, 
Itisa series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
o ted to promote a more intelligent study ot the 

y Scriptures, on the dg an of those who read it. At 
a soi when there are "th subtle and powerful 
assaults on the auhoulty “of t » Bible, it is not too 
much t say that our efense ainst these 
attacks is an intelligent ee with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bivle contains.’’—7he Ohris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 

* This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them. consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture,”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine 

“ A valuable little een "—— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the tines and furnish,dn a small com- 
pass, & as, & large amou amount of valuable reading matter.’’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

~ a valuable ito the Teele student.”—The Chris- 
tian Ad 





valuable little Lesiten. worthy to be care- 
and studied. It contains in small compass 
a@ mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it toboth teachers and preachers. Any book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scr ptures, 
will be welcomed by those who Show the value of the 
—The » Jour Toronto, Canada, 
“ A valuable help to the inpetineet use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. H. 
“We advise ev 


Sunday-school tendher to procure 
@® copy 


of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for A ~ ase guidance. ’’— 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada, 

“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


“It isa very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be emanate Oh  -Cemameanes "—The Christian Stand- 


“Bible students will do well to premre a copy.”"— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. It is a convenient little pamphlet of 
about one hundred es, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It compr thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of ree writers.” — The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. ¥ 

“The work before us is calculated to fill a want; for 
it puts vast _———y of needed information ina neat 
and concise . It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 

rect ideas as to Bible saeareretetton and the use of 

commentaries. Webespeak for it a ready sale, as the 

price pl places it within the reach of all.”—7he Bvening 
rnal, St. Catharine, Canada, 

sad. The Bible and its ney | promptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bi ’ should be in the hands 
of every student of the Bible.” '—The Bvening Mail, 
Halifax, N. 8. 

“Tt will certainiy be a help to the student of the 
Bible in his search gpver truth.”—The Evening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mas 


“ An admirable help to alt alk who teach or uty the 
Holy Scriptures.” —7’ in, Norwich, Conn. 

“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday ‘school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in the Sunday-school 
is undoubted.”— The Morning Whig, Troy, N. Y. 

* Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.”—The New Era, Lancaster, Pa. 

“ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study ofthe Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.” — The National Baptist, Philadelphia. 

“ A very useful little manual. "’— The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa 

“It is able, condensed,and valuable.’’- 
Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 

“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ought to 
club together and get it.”"—The Christian Sun, Suffolk, 
Va. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—__——_—_——— 


ISOLATION. 


[Benoni Todd, in The Churchman. | 


Alone, when first | oped mine infant eyes 
To view a world in dumb surprise. 

Alone, a vessel on the trackless wave, 

To sink into a lonely grave. 


Alone, I pass along the crowded street, 
Which echoes ’neath a thousand feet. 
Alone, O God! amid the human tide 
Which presses me on every side. 


Alone, when, seated by the fire at night, 
I dwell in fancy out of sight. 

Alohe, | watch the silent night away, 
To meet another lonely day. 


Alone, no brush can paint, a0 tongue can tell, 
The loneliness in which we dwell. 

Alone is buried with each human heart, 

An inward life, but guessed in part. 


Alone, in light of everlasting day, 
Our deeds stand out in long array. 
Alone, before that awful judgment-seat, 
We each must final sentence meet. 


O God! I dare not stand before thee there 
With all my secret heart laid bare! 
O Christ! in mercy hear a sinner’s cry ! 
Oh, help me, save me, ere I die 

Alone! 





WHAT SCRIPTURE TEACHES 
ABOUT MAN. 


{From The Chief End of Revelation, by Professor 
A. B. Bruce. | 


The Bible doctrine concerning man is at 
once humbling and or The grace of 
God is represented as finding men in a state 
of serious moral corruption and consequent 
unblessedness. That this should be so is im- 

lied in the very fact of a revelation of grace, 
hey that be whole need not a physician ; if, 
therefore, God has undertaken in behalf of 
mankind the healer’s task, it may be inferred 
that the patient labors under a grave malady. 
A variety of significant and pathetic words 
and phrases are employed to describe man’s 
condition, some very sombre, others more 
hopeful. The objects of God’s gracious com- 
lost, blind, 
asleep, dead, far-off, without strength, subject 
to vanity. Such terms, on the most moderate 
interpretation, studious to avoid all theologi- 
cal exaggeration, justify a strong assertion of 
human guilt, depravity, and wretchedness. 
The contemplation of such a forlorn plight 
naturally suggests questions as to its origin. 
The Bible contains important hints on that 
subject, which cannot be overlooked by bibli- 
cal or dogmatic theology, but which are not 
so essential to the doctrine of faith as those 
that describe man’s actual condition. The 
supremely important fact is that sin is here, 
not how it originated, It was the fact of sin 
that made a revelation of grace necessary, an 
it is that fact above all things which we, the 
beneficiaries of God’s grace, need to lay to 
heart. Noman can be a true believer in a 
revelation of grace who does not lay the fact 
to heart; the same thing cannot be affirmed 
concerning one who is perplexed by the prob- 
lem of the origin of sin. Even if the Scri 
tures had contained no intimation on that wb. 
ject, the need for a divine interposition in 
man’s behalf would have remained the same, 
making the same demands on our faith and 
gratitude, 

In proportion as the Bible humbles men by 
its picture of his natural condition, it exalts 
him by the prospect it holds out before him, 
The two parts of it ts doctrine of man must be 
looked at together to be justly appreciated. 
The Bible takes a sombre view of the reality 
of human character because it hasa high ideal 
of man’s nature arid destiny. It would not 
humble him so low if it did not mean to exalt 
him so high. The exaltation abundantly 
compensates for the humiliation. Man, as 
the recipient of Divine grace, is the son, and 
heir of God ; all things’ are his now and for- 
ever. Being justified by faith, he has peace 
with God, and rejoices in the hope of the glory 
of God. ‘Not only so, he rejoices above all in 

God himself, as his chief good, the bliss of 
heaven, the comforter amid present afflictions, 
by his benignant providence making all things 
work together for good. These are great bene- 
fits, but they do not éxhaust the privileges of 
the justified. Christians have the further 
honor to, be fellow-workers with God in the 
grand problem of the transformation of the 
world into the kingdom of heaven. They are 
a chosen generation, and they have been 
chosen that they niay show forth the virtues 
of him who called them out of darkness into 
light, letting their light shine before men so 
that men, seeing their good works, may glorify 
their Father in heaven. They are the salt of 
the earth, the light of the world, the leaven in 
the dough. 

These, then, are among the more essential 
truths of the revelation of grace. God mani- 
fested as a 9 FT through the Incarnation of 
Christ, and the mission of the Comforter, 
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Men found by God lost, impotent, dead, alien- 
ated,—lifted up by his grace into a region of 
holiness and Csesentiness forgiven for the 
sake of him who was crucified for sin; ad- 
mitted to intimate fellowship with God, and 
made partaker of eternal life; united into a 
holy commonwealth, in which they are re- 
lated to God as sons, to each other as breth- 
ren, exhibiting in their mutual converse the 
communion of saints, and, as a spiritual soci= 
ety, having for their high vocation to bring 
about the consummation of the desires which 
Jesus taught his disciples to cherish for the 
advancement of God’s glory, the coming of 
his kingdom ever more extensively, and the 
doing of his will on earth as it is done in 
heaven. 

It is a short creed, yet he who sincerely 
owns these truths is a true Christian, acce 
of God, a member of the kingdom of 
and worthy to have part in the fellowship of 
saints; in the best catholic sense of the word, 
an orthodox believer. 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 


{From Christ a Friend, by N. Adams, D.D.]} 


It was James and John that proposed to 
bring fire from heaven upon the Samaritans. 
That they were far from being men of natu- 
rally soft and gentle dispositions appears 
furthermore from this, that “James, the son 
of Zebedee, and John the brother of James, 
he surnamed Boanerges, which is The Sons 
of Thunder.” These men, with Peter, were 
the Saviour’s most intimate companions ; they 
went with him to his transfiguration, and to 
the Garden of Gethsemane. We therefore 
see that the disciple whom Jesus loved had 
all the attributes of a man. Softness in a 
man may create a certain degree of love for 
him in others; but the highest love is awak- 
ened only by forcible, manly qualities, sub- 
dued by goodness. It is not sweetness of dis- 
position which makes a man greatly and 
extensively beloved; it may be so .with a 
child, but force of character is essential in a 
man, and though occasionally excessive, it 
does not diminish, but rather increases, love. 
Instead of sweetness, a man, in order to be 
greatly loved, must have something in his 
character corresponding to a subacid, or to 
what we call in certain fruits a pleasant sour ; 
we must see that it is in him; he must have 
grit as well as grace; be capable of somethin 
besides pathos, melting moods, repose. An 
in this disciple we have already seen, and on 
further, examination may be still more con- 
vinced, that all the elements «f a manly | the 
character were found in hinmagim right propor- 
tions. 

There is no sacred writer, not even Paul, 
who is more bold and strong in his denuncia- 
tions of false teachers than the apostle John 
in his Epistles. With the gentleness of a 
child, he also has stern authority, profound 
contempt, intense hatred, on proper occa- 
sions. His organ, indeed, breathes the air 
and the treble of delicious music; but there 
is a bass there, and a swell. They who sup- 
posed that leaning on Jesus’ bosom made him 
effeminate, found to their cost that his anger 
at their wickedness was more like the wrath 
of the Lamb than that of any other apostle, 
by reason of their deepened feelings with 
regard to truth and error, and that intense 
love for the souls of men which communion 
with the Saviour had created. 

One thing in John strikes us with great 
force, not only as illustrating his character, 
but that of his adored Redeemer. Here is a 
man admitted to the most familiar love of 
Christ, made the partner of his more private 
experiences, his m friend; and yet no 
one of all the sacred writers has so much as 
he to say of the Godhead of Christ. This is 
powerts testimony to the divine nature of 

im in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. To know more of him, is 
to worship him with the more reverence and 
godly fear; familiar intimacy and love with 
regard to him do not beget lightness, nor 
tempt to unsuitable freedom in thought or 
speech. When he who leaned on Jesus’ 
bosom first opens his lips to speak of Christ, 
instead of telling us what favors he had en- 
joyed, what bliss he had experienced in his 
intimacy with him, it seems as though he 
could not repress his adoring thoughts, but 
strikes at once a chord worthy of Gabriel : 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the 

Word was with God, and the Word was God, 
All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.” 
There must have-been in John qualities of 
mind and heart which laid the foundation for 
the deepest affection on the part of Christ. 


FOOT-PATHS HERE AND 
ABROAD. 


[From Pepacton, by John Burroughs. } 


An intelligent English woman, spending a 
few years in this country with her ‘family, says 
that one of her serious disap pointments is that 
she finds it utterly iapaeithie to enjoy nature 
here as she can at home; so much nature as 


we have, and yet no way of getting at it; en 
paths, or sites or stiles, or foot-bri 








provision for the pedestrian outside of the 
public road. One would think the people hed 
no feet or legs in this country, or cise did not 
know how to use them. Last summer she 
— the season in a small rural village in 

e valley of the Connecticut, but it seemed 
as if she had not been in the country; she 
could not come at the landscape, she could not 
reach a wood or a hill, or a pretty nook any- 
where, without being a trespasser, or gettin 
entangled in swamps or in fields of grass ax 
grain, or having her course blocked by a high 
and difficult fence; no private ways, no grassy 
lanes, nobody walking in the fields or woods, 
nobody walking anywhere for pleasure, but 
everybody in carriages or wagons. . . . 

As a people, the English are a private, 
domestic, homely folk, dislike publicity, dis- 
like the highway, dislike noise, and love to 
feel the grass under their feet. They havea 
genius for lanes and foot- — one might 
almost say they invented t The charm 
of them is in their books; their rural poetry 

s moulded upon them. How much of 
Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry of pedes- 
trianism! A foot-path is sacred in England ; 
the king himself cannot close one ; the courts 
recognize them as something quite as impor- 
tant and inviolable as the highway. 

A foot-path is of slow growth, and it isa 
wild, shy thing that is easily scared away. 
The plow musi respect * and the fence or 
hedge make way for it. uires a settled 
state of thi ne ceils habits among the 

le, and ong tenure of the land ; the rill 

fe that finds its way there must have a 
perennial source and flow there to-morrow 
and the next day and the next century. 

When I was a youth and went to school 
with my brothers, we had a foot-path a mile 
long. On going from home after leaving the 
highway, there was a descent through a mead- 
ow, then through a large maple and beech 
wood, then throngh a long stretch of rather 
barren pasture land which brought us to a 
creek in the valley, which we crossed on a 
slab or a couple of rails from the near fence ; 
then more meadow land with a neglected or- 
chard, and then the little gray school-house 
itself ‘toeing the highway. In winter our 
course was a hard, beaten path, in the snow 
visible from afar, and in summer a weli-de- 
fined trail. In the woods it wore the roots of 
the trees. It steered for the gaps or low 
places in the fences, and avoided the bogs and 
—er the meadow. I can yet recall the 
very look, the very physiognomy, of a large 
a os that stood ws it in the midst of 

rou it seat oot nine eee x, with 
wan ae Neither 
run near 
where we “St bea lle sping drink, ied 
gather “crinkle” root (Dentaria) in the ‘early 
summer, not the dilapidated log fence that 
was the highway of the squirrels, nor the 
ledges to one side from whence the skunk and 
’coon sallied forth and crossed our path, nor 
the gray, scabby rocks in the pasture, nor the 
solitary tree, nor the old weather-worn stump ; 
no, nor the creek in which I plunged one 
winter morning in attempting to leap its 
swollen current. But the path served only 
one generation of school-children; it faded 
out more than thirty years ago, and the feet 
that made it are widely scattered, while some 
of them have found the path that leads 
through the Valley of the Shadow. Almost 
the last words of one of these school-boys, 
then a man grown, seemed as if he might 
have had this very path in mind and thought 
himself again returning to his father’s house : 
“T must hurry,” he said, “I have a long way 
to go up a hill and through a dark wood, and 
it will soon be night.” . . 

The pene A of life in this country have 
not been favorable to the development of by- 
ways. We do not take to lanes and to the 
seclusion of the fields. We love to be upon 
the road, and to plant our houses there, and 
to appear there mounted upon a horse, or 
seated in a wagon. It is to be distinctly stated, 
however, that our public highways, with their 
breadth and amplitude, their wide grassy 
margins, their picturesque stone or rail fences, 
their outlooks, and their general free and easy 
character, are far more inviting to the pedes- 
trian than the narrow lanes and trenches that 
English highways for the most part are. The 
road in England is ay well kept, the road- 
bed is often like a rock, but the traveler’s view 
is shut in by high hedges, and very frequently 
he seems to be ing along a deep, nicely 
graded ditch. The open, broad landscape 
character of our highways is quite unknown 
in that country. The absence of the paths 
and lanes is not so great a matter, but the 
decay of the simplicity of manners and of the 
habits of pedestrianism which this absence 
implies is what I lament. 
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A Book for Kwery Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. * 


sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent. ¢ 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald, 


“A book that should be read mt all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were o: nal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 

From The Buening Transcript, Boston, 

“ The volume might with 
hand-book by all Sunday-se ore 0d superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no amen + any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his —-. and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors a uccesses of this most “faithful and effec- 
tive toller ry an excellent and worthy cause.’ 

From The New York Times. - , 


* Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr, Trumbull’s Wolume will be of great use in 
the way of plan and s ions ge ge | they make 
their labors more e ve, while all who have an 
Interest in the Sunda: ay-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable. 


From The Boston Bvening Traveller. 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 
From The Phitadetphia Daily Times. 
nen Haven was a model papeetatentons because 
he possessed, in = to the stro 

ing necessary to t of we 
school work, the strength 
of organizing which will a 
any calling—which y 
manding position in all re ~. 77 ot 
bull’s graphic description of the model su 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows 
human qn in full pny — the result is 
biography that to Teo @ life of 
manly endeavor toward a Lobte’s ond must possess a 
singular charm.” 


From The New York Graphite. 
‘Mr. Trumbull has not given a ied view ot 
him so that 


as delineated 
able to gain a clear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Sunday- 
spmOo}, but as he was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
ns.’ 


From The Springfleld Republican. 

“ While in its faithful delineation of Mr. 
Haven’s satel tie and 
particularly val 0 
Nay-echool work as in Mr. Haver 's jong experi- 
ence, zealous activities, and practical methods.”’ 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just BY 


ag as the Spy worker needs. 


good common on sense— 
valuable safenbih cseukdiien ins in teaching the young.” 


propriety be made a 


pial 


From The Hartford Couran4 


“ The volume is Sestiiiy written in excellent, for- 

cible English, and with a directness that engages and 

ooues the spent to the narrative from ne 5 to 
story is one that will be of great serv 

and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 

cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Philadelphia Press. 


“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
Freverving: as it ar @ just prope portion between the 
ife of the 'man and his works, with intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to an 
interested in Ly hy: welfare and progress of the wor 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 
From The Providence Journal. 


“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
& model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives a history of this 
method of doing good, embodying not only Mr. 
Haven’s experience, but also Mr. umbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” 
From The Utica Morning Herald, 


“The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well saysin his preface, ‘ the best worki:¢ model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model superin- 
tendent,’ It shows what a man has already done, 
instead of giving directions to show what ought to be 

one.’ 

From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model ote and this 
—— tells how he became such ; xhibits hismethods, 
Kgs. be as the precise forms and exercises 
which bid used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
popenita, in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 
“*The Model Su mtendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
wee volume with that title just published by the 


one 
,be- 


ety bert and en a H. Clay Trumbull, the editor 
Sunday Se. imes. In sketchir 
Mr. Saree, a Bunday schoo! man of ex 


the life ot 
xtraordinary 
success as made it the means of show- 
Ds, as by living demonstration, how a en pe en 
may most effectively do his noble work, and of giv- 
ing the most stimu and delightful encourage- 
ment to zeal and hope. ot only al aa, 
but teachers and pastors, will find the book singularly 
pleasant and wholesome. 
From The Christian Advocate, New Yor 


“The book should go penens oY the sonia: and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.” 


From The Pp in yg Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, waseseeme means could be devised by which 
deacons and other ——- laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, effect could not - 
especially happy 3 j,i © to all g 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 


of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


of being 





endowed, 
schools.” 


From The Christian Union, New York. 
“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume. 
From the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, 
“T wish acopy of your admirable little book could 
| ut in the hands of every superintendentd an 
Sal er in the country.” 


From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D. 
national Lesson Committee. 


“Your book must render essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 
From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


“Your portraiture of an active business man doin 
@ superintendent’s work truly and thoroughly, wil 
show many a man how, though immersed in cares, he 
can do the same.’ 

From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Inter national Sunday.school Con- 
vention. 


“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’:is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every superintendent and teacher who is 
laboring in such a field, while every worker in ‘A 
City Sunday-school” will also be practically helped 
by the chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and ali desiring to increase the efficiency of their 
op aye tt. ter on ‘ Methods and Hel 
will be the centre of interest. The book is worthy 
alike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-schoo!l work.’ 

From The Sunday School Journal (Methodist Epi. l). 


“This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 

the press "pertainin to Sunday-school work for the 

ast five years. .. ts reading ou ~ to make better 
ers and more consecra’ Christians.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
ee ty by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A di ic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but mae exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is . Others than 
superintendents will be hel ba by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owving 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 


“ Mr. Trumbull has chosen a title for, his book that 
is Mr. Haven’s best epitaph. He was a ‘ model super- 
a Genial, wise, active, benevolent, his life 

tory is one which many will read, with absorbi ing in- 
terest, and be the better for it.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power 
many relations. but he is_es ly presented ip n his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biog- 
raphy of value to all as’ wy be Sun ool 
and indeed to all Chris' 


in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


, of the Inter- 
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Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN, D. WATTBES 
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HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.— 


Ta 


Have you ever taken THR SuNDAY SCHOOL TimES? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 


The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 
pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. 


cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 


If you like, you can fill and 


Please send THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to the following 
address, Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


The club may sub- 


From ten to nineteen 


From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren, 


“Tt is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story. 
of what an earnest, devoted su erintendent actual y 
was. It is written ina compact but warm style, and is 
rich in every page with valuable suggestion to super- 
intendents and teachers.” 


From The Pro td School Magazine Methodist Epis- 


“ The sensible oe simple methods employed by this 
wise and are used by the author to illustrate 
—e Ra and duties of the superintendent’s 
wo The narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
Loon from it by the o eagerness and facile pen o4 
Mr. Trumbull are ex gly instructive.” 
~—- The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist). 

“The work is one which it would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran), 


“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 


From The Evangelical Sunday School Teacher (Evan 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all who wish to become ‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 


“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, he 
out to success in the face of difficulties and 
Se which ould have disheartened many 
workers.’ 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 

From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
siastic and inet ce promoter of Sunday -scheols, has 
ut into‘ A Model Superintendent’ a mass of sugges- 
ions and instructions of use to superintendents such 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. And 
this has been done with great skill,—not in a didactic 
weve but by making everythin rstallize about a 
biography or the Hon. Hen: aven,one of the 
most enterprising and noble usiness men that Con- 
necticut ever produced. 
From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


“A living parame of the study, the versatility, t 
earnestness, the prayerful and a toil, Thien 
are essential to a proper disc! of the high minis istry 
of a Sabbath-school superinten: ent.” 

From The Advance, Chicago. 
““ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-schoo 
superintendents. A capital portrait adorns the rane 
and tells its story almost in advance. 
From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 

“We recommend Sunday-school workers to get this 

delightful biographical sketch.” 
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For Sale 


In a first-class city, a BOOK-STORFE,. Stock in 
condition. Has a good run of book and job printing. 
One or two men with ® moderate capital. could 
a@ paying business. Reason for selling, failing health 
and press of other business. Address 

BOX l4, i, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Commentary on Exodus. 


A fine edition of Murphy on Exodus. One of the 
very best for S.S. Teachers and Ministers, has = 
been published at the et y B cod price of $ 
By mail, HAPTIOT For sale 

3T PUBLICATION: SOCIETY 
DRAPER, Publisher, ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Pocket Measure. 
By PANSY. 


This new story of panels 's will find thousands of 
delighted readers. 


12mo, 575 pages, . . $1.50. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
THE LONG-EXPECTED PRAISE BOOK, 
WORSHIP IN SONG, 


(HYMNS AND TUNES,) 


By Joseph P. Holbrook, Mus. Doc., Musical 
Editor of Songs for the Sanctuary, etc., 
assisted by the Rev. J. Glentworth 
Butler, D.D. 


Specimen pages free. A specimen copy will 
be sent to any Pastor or Committee on request, 
to be returned if not adopted. Postpaid, price 
$1.50. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
All & 113 William Street, New —— 
CONFEDERATE MONEY WANTED 


copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
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to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper, For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of a club, In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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